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PROPERTIES OF SOLUBLE GLASS. 
WILL IT ANSWER FOR A MANURE ? 

Iris well known by every farmer, who has exercis- 
ed common observation that his wheat, his oats, his 
rye and his barley, require a certain portion of flint or 
silex, in order to make up the straw and the kernel. 
Indian corn, and indeed almost all the grasses require 
aportionofit. In order to be taken into the system 
f the plant the int must be dissolved in the water or 
~oisture of the earth, or the little spongesit the root 
cannot take it in, nor the delicate tubes cf the stem 
illow itto cireulate and be deposited in the places 
where it is needed, 

Experiment proves that if flint, or sand which con- 








tains or is made up of fine particles of flint, be! manure. 


way torender wood and cloth incombustible. In or 
| der to render wood still more incombustible, a sort of 
paint is made by mixing the solution of glass with lith- 


ed. A strong solation should first be applied so as to 
saturate the outside of the body to be covered, and then 
some of the mixture above named. 

In order toimpregnate cloths with soluble glass, a 
considerable pressure is required in order to force it in- 
to all parts of the fabrics. Passing it between rollers 
which are immersed in the solution has been found to 
bea good way. It has been found a, good plan to mix 
one part of litharge to fourteen of the solution. 

Another good use to whieh this has been put, is, asa 
cement for uniting glass and crockery. These are among 
the most important uses to which this article has been 
successfully put. 

We now venture to suggest another use. viz., as a 
We do not know that it has ever been used 





mixed with some alkali such as common potash, and fur this purpose, but why would it not make an exeel- 


exposed to heat it forms a compvuund and will then be 


sad has been used in several of the arts. We will first 
_ give the mode of making, and then some of the uses to 
whieh it has and may be put. 

How to make i?—Take three parts of sand that is free 
from lime or clay, or common quartz or flint rock may 
ve heated afd broken to pieces by throwing it into 
cold water while hot, andthen pulverizing it. Then 
lake two parts of potash or pearl ash, for instance, if 
you take fifteen pounds of sand it will require ten 
pounds pearl ash ; mix these together, and also add 
tour parts of charcoal. Mix all these well together 
ind heat them in a crucible or other convenient pot, 
ina blacksmiths forge, or in a furnace until the whole 
vecomes liquid and uniform. Thirty pounds of pearl 
ash, forty five of sand, and twelve of charcoal, are re- 
commended by some as a convenient amount where 
you have apparatus sufficiently large to receive it, 
This will be melted in five or six hours heat, and will 
wake a mass of a dark grey color, full of blisters and 
bubbles. ‘The color is not always the same, some- 
\imes being lighter, and sdmetimes inclining to a yel- 
‘ow, but when this takes place, it isa sign that you 
did not use charcoal enough. 

This is what is called “soluble glass.’ In order to 
dissolve it in water it should be reduced to powder, 
and then one pound of it will require four or five 
pounds of water to dissolve it. The water should be 


heated to boiling, and the powder added by degrees | 
«nd well stirred, and kept boiling till all is dissolved, | this; instead of the huge cumbrous and clumsy article | 


Vold water will take a much longer time to dissolve it. 
In order to purity this from any excess of saline mat- 
‘er which may arise from impurities of the materials 
‘should be suffered to stand exposed in powder to the 
‘three or four weeks, being frequently stirred, and 
rs. rs harage may form by absorbing moisture froin 
ME Ps “ip weather should be broken up. QOcea- 
7 ber sprinkle it with water, which will dissolve 
") saline particles The water which collects may be 
> a — thus prepared it may be dissolved 
neiadinae ale erand Kept in aliquid state, or it may be 
Poon, iS ogre 1 in eitber case itshould he kept from 
Taeture of itinstend en a ee ae ee 
sullcions fog ¥ ead of potash, t two parts of soda are 
thong] ies of silex. This kind his been 
Coeds. better for some uses. 

like comnts Md aet may be applied to other bodies 
nalter is thug ait we and a coating of glass or silicious 

pon them, and it is used in this 


| lent dressing fur grain and grass crops? 
dissolved. Such a compound is called soluble glass. | rf - gris op 


It might be 
sowed when in powder, upon the crop broadcast, or put 
iuto the bill or drill, as might be found most cofiveni- 
Lent. We should think it would /e excellent mixed 
with Poudretie. Upon many bugs or low groands phere 
there i3 an excess Of vegewble matter, and a dfficiency 
of mineral, it must we think make a very goog applica- 
tion. It would not be very expensive to ‘manufacture, 
and if found servigeable, it would be sold atea fyisprofit. 


=> 
CATTLE SHOWS. 
The annual Cattle Show and Fair of the Kennebec 


field Corner, on the 13th and Lith of Oct. next. 
The address will be delivered by Jouy Neat, Esq. 
The Cattle Shuw and Fair of the Kennebec Central 
Agricultural Soviety, will take place at Hallowell} on 
the Guh and 7th of Octenext. . 


er 
WATERVILLE PLOUGHS. 


The plough manufactory’at Waterville in this Coun- 
ty turns out alarge number of excellent ploughs, which 
we find are well liked by the farmers who have used 
them. The competition which has arisen withim a 
few years, among the several manufacturers of the cast 
tron plough has been productive of much good, as it 
has led them to inquire not only into the true princi- 
ples upon which a plough should be made, but also 
induced attention to the skill by whieh the implement 
should be put together in all its parts. 





The result is 


| Which farmers formerly used, they have a neat and 
| highly finished article, well made, but handsome, light, 
and strong. 
We saw some specimens of the Waterville plough 
atour last cattle show and fair, that would vie with any 
perrored in neatand substantial finish. They have 
taken several premiumsat different shows. By refer- 
ence to their advertisement on another page, our read- 
| ers will see where they are sold. 
La 
WESTERN FARMER'S AND GARDENER’S AL- 
MANACK FOR 1842. 
We have examined with pleasure and saiisfaction.. 
publication with the above title, by Thomas Affleck, 


by Edward Lueas of CincinnatiOhio. — . 
It contains nearly a hundred duodecimo pages of ‘new 





| gseful and entertaining matter,” as old Robert B. Thow- 


as usedto say. With the exception of a few page. 


Editor ofthe Westerg Farmer and Gardener, published 


-- 


which contain a list of the courtsin some of the West- 
eru States, itisas well calculated for the Eastern or 
indeed any of the States, asthe Western. The cuts, by 


arge, ochre, or what is better, bones burut and powder- | Foster, are neat and spirited, and the chapter on hogs is 


worth double the price of the work, 

Mr. Lucas sells them at two dollars perdozen,and we 
should like it ifsome of our book sellers would order a 
lot up East here, for the benetit of gur farmers who will 
never repent the purchase of one. 

—p— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We would inform vur friend E. G, Buxton, that we 
received the budget of seed pods that he sent us the oth- 
erday. He inquires the name of the plant. Weare 
not certain whut the “ critter’’ is, but guess it is the 
“ sleek mullein,’ (Verbascum Blattaria,) which is 
sometimes cultivated as an ornamental flower. If he 
had sent a leafor two we could have told with more 
certainty. This plant grows up three or four feet, with 
a spike of yellowish white flowers stained with purple 
streaks,and their stamens are purple making quite a 
dash in the flower garden. 


ermore, the specimens of earth which he seit us, and 
will examing & report upon them atour earliest leisure. 
. & 
Original 
MANURE. 

Mr. Epiror:—The subject of making manure is 
one of immense importance to the furmers of Maine. 
Much hag been written upon this subject, but still very 
few farmers have as yet wade strong efforts to increase 
either the quantity’ or quality of their manure by arti- 


County Agricultural Society, will take place at Read-| {cial means. This isa subject of such vital impos- 


tance that it is to be hoped that the government of our 
state will ere long do something with a view to stim- 
ulate our farmers to exertion in the great business of 
managing manure aright. Let rewards be" given to 
those who may distingui$h themselves for theie skill, 
energy, enterprise, or for their industry in increasing 
the quantity and quality of the manure heap. It is be- 
lieved that in no part of the United States, can be 
found a better or greater amount of matter for making 
inanure than In our ewn state. In situations where 
ithe farmer intends having a plough or mow held, at is 
i better perhaps not to dig up the svil. But only think 
| of the vast deposites of mad in our own state which in 
some places may be found from three ty ffleen feet 
‘indepth. Now a little scientific knowledge will very 
‘mach help the farmer in the business of rightly mat- 
ufacturing manure. In some cases, lime is worth 
three times its cost, to apply to the compost heap. 
Our farmers need setentific knowledge (which is easily 
‘obtained,) practical skill and energy 'n reducing to 
practice the knowledge they may acquire. When will 


: iy do their duty’? I close now in 
begat eee . J. E. ROLFE. 





{i 
Original. 
IT IS ALWAYS SIX UNTIL SEVEN. 


How few men, consider the amount of evil that has 
‘arisen from procrastination.’ In surveying the history 
of the world, how few comparatively are the instan- 
ces, of actual advantage gained by slothful delay ; to 
be sure of Fabius, Virgil says, (by delay he shall res- 
‘tore the State.) But may not this act of Fabius be 
‘considered an act of cool deliberate survey of Hani- 
bal's method of carrying on war, (which was with a 
‘great degree of impetuosity, combined with prompt- 
ness of attack, and fixedness of plan, which was 1m- 
mediately diseoncerted by being once disappointed ) 
rather than of careless inconsideration ? 

That act of delay, rather than being one of dilatory 
procrastination, and disregard of consequences, must 
be considered as one of coo! deliberate decision, toreth 
er with the nicest regard for consequences, which 
would ensure a given course of action. Phir, ther. os 
‘fy from being the spirit which I intend tu rep.cve, 


We have also received from Mr. Haines of East Liv- , 
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but it is that regarulessness, that stupid carelessness, 


which disregards all prompt action, disconcerts a/! plan, | 


and fain would change times and seasons, in order to) 
accommodate its own dilatory, listless spirit,  bieh | 
always answers when called to be prompt, “ O it is al- 
ways six until seven,” and often that is the last of it. 
This spirit ig becoming alarmingly prevaleot in the 
community, so much sg that you very often hear peo- 
ple saying, “the meeting was appointed earlier than 
they expected to get veople iogether, in order to get 
together in season, as muchas to say thar they deter- 
mine! to meet atacertain time, in erder to meet an 
hour afierwards. Ags if forsooth when they determined 
one thing they must mean another estrange absurd- 
ity [— 

Suppose a public speaker shonld turn off hig ap- 
pointments in this manner, by saying ‘tis always six 
untilseven; how long think you wauld he be a pop- 
ular man? Although Mr. Todd says there seems to 
be a kind of honor in being waited for in some men's 
minds, which by the way is a kind of honor no man 
of propriety should desire. 

Suppose the mechanic should take this plan of pro- 
cedure, and acted iu accordance with it’ what wauld 
be the consequence ? would it pot be a logs of patron- 
uge? would he uot loose the confidence of the public 
as a matier of course ? Suppose the farmer falls into 
the same error, and instead of taking time by the fore- 
top, he follows afier it as it were, will.not bis fields 
be like the field of the slothful? of which Solomon of 
old declares it was all grown over with thorns, and its 
face covered with nettles, and the stone wall thereof 
wasbroken down, if perchanee he could get any up 
between six and seven ? 

Suppose one of our good fathers should tell his son; 
son, | wikh you to get to school in season, and he 
should answer yes futher Ido. Bat says the father, 
what time did your teacher desire you to get to school ? 
About nine o'colek answers the son, Well savs the 
father, do yon usually get there by nine? No father. 
Well what time do you get there? O about ten. You 
little negligent blockhead says the father, and what 
did your teacher say to your late hours? At first an- 
swers the son, he inquired if I was necessarily detain- 
ed ; and then he threatened to whip me, and at last 
he got out bis stick, and brandishing it with a ven- 
geance before me, said, John if you do not get here 
im season in future, | will whip you. 

Weill saysthe father you had ought to be whipped : 
and if] find it out Viwhip you too. But! but says 
John yon told me the other night, and often be- 
fore, that it was always six antil seven, and | thought 
father if that was the case, ‘twas always seven till eight, 
and always eight till nine, and always nine ull ten, 
and now father if the first proposition is true, why not 
ihe last? 

Ah! my son, the blame is all upon my own head. 
1 have tought you error. Hereafter remember that six 
is six, and nine is nine,and every moment beyond. is 
fier nine. And remember to be on the spot at the 
tame specified, and that will be punctunlity, and punc- 
tuality will usually insure success. But my son what 
particular appointment was that. of which I said the 
other night, ‘tis always six til! ceven? fur I have a 
cariosity to know. 





It was the Lyceum answers John. 

Ah, the Lyceum! yes [recollect very well our so- 
clrety was ruined by procrastination, I remember well 
that I used to start to go to our meeting, which came 
avery Tuesday evening ; and ne I passed along { tho't 
§ would call into neighbor D's store, and see if he was 
rot going soon, so in ET went, and siad I, neighbor D. 
are you going soon? yes guys be, bat they went get 
together till about half past seven, Well said E, I don't 
suppose they will,and [I guess T'll run in and see 
Maj. W. So out l went, and sallied into his presence. 
Said Litis about time for our Lyceum to get together 
ist not Maj.? yes answered he, in a good natured 
friendly tone which was really rather peculiar to him, 
yos, to What tifie was it adjourned 210 six o'’clack said 
I. Well says the Maj. itis always six till saven ; aud 
1 will be on hand then. Theu says 1, I] will in the 
mean time, go in andsee Lawyer M, who is a mem- 
ber of our club. Well are you ready I vaciferited as 
i opened the door ? Ready for what? said be with a 
very significant stare. ‘The Lyceum. Yes said he by 
and by f willbe in when they get at it: it is. not time 
yet, for i's always eix until seven, I then taade my 
wav to the meeting, and found a few who had collect- 
vd as hearers of the discussion, who perhaps were sit- 
tiog rather tired of waiting for our procrastinating club. 
Bui ene or two of our members being present we con- 
cluded to send a messenger to collect the reat. Tt be- 
ing pwsisyven, and of course passed six, we solaced 
ete selves with the idea thot it is always seven till 
eght, anil our messenger retucned perhaps with a 
sufficivat number to open the meeting. Aud again we 





would adjourn, the evening being passed, to half past 
ox in order to meet at half past seven. 

And every ‘week the secretary, would read, met accord- 
ing to adjournment,—a positive falsehood un paper. 


tion, whether ‘tis always six ull 7. And I hope in the 
mean Ume that we shal/ all learn our erro: as effectually 
as | have by your reasoning with my son. So now go to 


school, and always remember that i: is six at six, and at! 


no o'her time. , IGNATIUS». 
Winthrop, September, 1841. 
—f 
Original. 
RAIN ON THE SACO. 

Dear Docror :—'the recent rain on the Saco, has 
pul wo entire new face upon all material nature. ft cone 
tinued three days, and they were days of jubilee. lhe 
farmers here enjoyed their wetting, and the moisture Fre- 
moved the parched seams from their drouth strickken 
countenances, Never did I see people come out of the 
water so happy before. ‘They uttered but few and low 
ejaculations, but joy beyond the force of mere words to 
depict, was stamped upen every face. ‘This rain has pre- 
ved potent beyond the power which politicians «xerc se. 
They can only promise betier times, but the clouds have 
poured out better times, even at our very doors. ‘lhe 
fields dotfed their drab drvss, their quaker garb, wh eh 
they had prematurely put on, and new show themseives 
in a vigorous and green old age. ‘Ihe trees have renewed 
their beauty, and the killing frost will blast them in full 
verdure. Of crops, the corn has past curing. By the 
way a good joke was played off upon an itinerant corn 
Doctor, who svjourned here for a brief period. Under 
feint of giving him a fat and lucrative job, he was decoyed 
intoa corn pateh and requested as he had prom'sed to 
cure up the sickly and perishing crop around him, with 
the assurance that he should receive « tithe portion of al 
he would restore. ‘The Doctor averred that he cur 
corns, by killing them, and as the acre before him was ev- 
idently killed passed cure, he declined making any galvan- 
ie experiments upon it. He assured the owner that his 
corn would not trouble him, and that to bear the produce 
of the entire acre, would not prove a burden. or impede 
his footsteps the coming cold weather. "Tis hard telling 
which most enjoyed the joke, the corn extractor, or the 
corn planter. 

Atriend assures me that pig corn will yield abundantly 
this seasen, and he advises that Grant Thorburn be per- 
mitted to forestall the harvest and speculate in the seed in 
spring time, ‘twenty five cent an ear,’’ would pay better 
than corn fed pork after husking time. 

‘The potatoes are growing fast. ‘Those late planted and 
latest formed may yet yield an average harvest. ‘The ear- 
ly varieties, those that ripened when half grown, have in 
ihagy instances sprouted in the hill, and will require to be 
garnered forthwith. he 

Of the different grains. the wheat, though thin, is quite 
good. ‘I'he fly has ceased its ravages and but a few, not 
enough to do damage were seen during the season. ‘The 
Red wheat, or Biack sea Wheat, Which are one, is getting 
to be the favo-ite kind. It is preferred by the farmers, 
because it is less liable to rast, is less injored by the fly, 
yields more «abundantly than other varieties, and is in or 
dinary sexsons the surest crop. Rye, Barley, and Oats. 
have averaged ‘vith the wheat. 

Neat stock and horses are, by means of the secant hay 
crop, turned out for a song, though it turns out a serious 
sermon to theirowners ‘ihe young slock ts made to sion 
up to the butchers block though they quickly fall before 1. 
Beef would be abundant and cheap if the farmers posses 
sed the material to make it from ; as it is, poor beef wi 
be plenty, and dog cheav, whilst good beef will be scare: 
and command a good price. 

Sheep, it is said, ran best inadry season. But with os, 
they know what it is to have too much ofa good thing. ‘Thi 


dry vear has run off their fat, andis proved an exception to | 


the general precedent. SALATHIEL. 

September, 1541. 

Notr.— Our friend Salathiel, will excuse us for not 
publishing bis “ erack"’ upon the man with a long 
name ; a8 we refused to publish the atiack, it is alse 
right ty leave out the rejoinder.—Ep. 

—=>——— 
THE BOSTON IMPORTATION OF DURHAMS 
IN 1819. 


Mr. Aleck .—Agreeahly to your request, J send 
you a few remarks on some cattle imported into the 
state of Massachusetts, several years ago—partien- 
larly the bull Calebs and the cow Flora. In mating 
these remarks, | am obliged to rely wholly on recol- 


lection, not having any documents or records to which 


Ican refer. Bus having for several years been much 
interested in stock; and having been well acquainted 
both with the catile in question and thei- owner—hav- 
ing-also owned several of Ca@iebs’ progeny, L thiuk 
my statements will be found generally correct. 
Calebs and Flora were imported from England, by 
Cornelius Coolidge, Esq.. of Boston, in 1819, being 
then about cix months old. Tam net aware of sny 


‘other cattle having been imported at that time. These 


two animals were shortly afterwards sold to Cok Sain- 


But to finish my story we at last adjourned tu the first Luel Jaques, the present occupant of the Ten Hills 


Monday in September, at half past six o'clock. Thus 





giving ourselves time to settle in our owu mind the ques. 


stocks furin, Charlestown, Mass. Whether anything 
like a modern or herd-book pedigree of these animels 





| was ever had, | know not; thei , 
be subst thibiathy Liss: ‘ ' nigpary : believe lo 

Ca@iebs was from the stocks of 
ton, i Diurliam—was vol by "vind of Chil- 
Colling’s bull Comet. On the other side ang be 
Mr. Mason’s stock of improved then-hamee Was of 
Were much estecmed—and afier this stuck had which 
ed one crocs fromthe Colling b Ms, it is said oped 
been pr ferred, by some, to any in the kin 7 have 

Flora was said to hive been from the * he 
Celebs, but \o have possessed a dash of th end as 
, : € best tnj!. 
king strain of the Holderness variet 7 . 

As to individual characteristics. Celebs’ 

a light roan on the body—dark roan eg ~ 
and neck. He had fine si ky hair, thin skin and “ 
an excellent handler. He had uncommon Satarene 
and compactness of form, remarkable Straitness and 
width of back, loin and rump, with very deep, f , 
flanks, and short legs, Ps - 

Frora was red, with a white spot in the forehesd 
and some wiite about the fanks. She was @ pony,’ 
trim-built animal, aod brought, from Celebs, some 
first-rate stock. 

The cow “Preminm,” to whieh the letter of My. ‘&§ 
PF. Allen, in the July oumber of the Parmer, relates. 
now owned by Mr. Sollivant, of Columbus. She is . 
very good enimal, and is a fair specimen of the Celehs 
stock; her form, especially the loin, rump, and hind 
quarter, showing strong marks of her distinguisled 
progenitor. 

“Cicero,” a bull mentioned in. your note appended 
to Mr. A.’s letter, was Coelebs’ last§ calf, oot of oll 
Flora. The “son of Cicero,” there mentioned, I know 
nothing about. 

Celebs died in Dec, 1829. Flora survived him 
several years, and lind one or more very fine ealve-, 
by Mr. Powe!l’s ball Bolivar, after Ceelebs’ death, 

The importation of these animals was made by Mr. 
Coolidge, and J do not think either of the gentlenw 
mentioned by Mr. Allen had any interest on concern 
init. Mr. Williams, of London, had sent ont Denton 
(Young Denton of the Herd-book) to his brother, in 
Noi thborongh, a year or so before; and subsequen'!y, 
the other gentlemen mentioned by Mr. A,, as wel! 9s 
several more near Boston, have been engaged in ||: 
importation of cattle and other stock, of which, «t 
some more leisure opportunity, | may give you some 
intelligence. Your's truly, — sanDPoRD Howann. 
Western Farmer. ° 
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>_> 
THE BLOODY, MURRAIN. 


Messrs, Editors.—On the morning of the 26th Jure, 

I discovered that the urine of one of my cows apper: 

ed to be very highly colored, and opon examination 
\ found it to consist principally of blood, Ina short 
time she commenced trembling violently and fell, on! 
appeared to be convulsed, after which she recover ( 
enough to rise. Her discharges became more frequen! 
ana gradually tarned darker colored, ontil they be- 
came almost black, and in a few hours she died. 

On the morning of the 4th of July T again discover 
ed another, and my jast.cow, in the same sitmatien’s 
the one I have mentioned, and upon examining |° 
Cultivator, I found the disease to resemble the mr: 
i rain,as described by Mr Cookson in the Cultivator vo" 
5, No. 5. There was a very slight diseharge ot mae 
from the bowels. J gave her tar as directed by Mr 
Cookson, but it did not prodwee any good efiret, *'° 
continued to linger, an¢ on the following morning & 
mach worse, being so stiff in’ her joints that i ' 
| with difficulty she could walk. I give ber sv'’ 
| dose of tar, hoping it might retieve her, but he died 
‘in ebout two hours afierwards. Upon examining | 

intestines, | found her bladder, to contain m 
poh of blood, ber gall duct was very myneh ¢ ” 
}ed and contained a quantity of thick blackish moter: 

her horns were a tittle hollow. Pt mery be prem 
badd that we have had a disease simeng eure!’ ; 
| during the winter aud spring called the bell a a 
or hern dstewyper. Batu ei the cows thas Ebest , ) 
in fine order, having grazed alvernately npen elo wee 
salt marsh. Should you. er any of your numer > : 
respondents, know what this disease in culled, vv" : 
greatly oblige 4 subseriber by publishing "0" 


. : , “deste 
remedy also if any is known, as I fear sang oa 
) 5 S 








abon\ | 





i'my entire stock of cattle, it appearing to he 

fatal disease L have ever known. ‘ 
Nansemond, Va. July 1841.—WM. JWR 
Remarks.— The above are well characterise" 
lof bloody murrain. a disease whieh, as tt oP purepe 
| this country, would seem to be unknown shed theres 
judging trom the best works on cattle publis 4, ‘Tie 

such as Lawrence's Guide, and Youart on yaa? sedet 
cause of the disease does not appear to be = a fat?! 
“stood, but the ragiity with which it soe le dis" 
termination rendéfs it one of the most formid® saul it 
leases the cattle breeder can encounter. As r — 
lithe case of such diseuses there are a variety =. afew 
and as some of them may be useful, we 2 r opt 

tnat have been commonicated to us, adding 


ion that none of them can be relied om & a spec” 


1GuT 


sed ¢ see 
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= 
but that the sefe course wil be found in prevention | Whole wall seems to take but litth more stone than 
ther than in the cure. half, where it is as nurrow atthe bottom as it oughs 
= correspondent of the Gea. Farm. vol. 6th, page | to be ; our best wall layers say from 2 ft. to 24. Wall 
a}, says thot a decoction of the green leaves of mul- | almost always bulges out at the side, when it falls 
loin may be considered a certain cure. He took a | down ; and when it is wide at the bottom, it bulges a 
yantity of the leaves of the mullein, steeped them in’ great deal worse than when 1 Is net, every one knows 
ae milk and give 3 quarts of the tea to an ox dan- | that knows much about stone fence ; therefore we 
gerously sick, which produces an immediate cure ; | think if it ts as narrow at the bottom as we can well 
snd a cow attacked by murrain was afterwards cured | lay it, it will stand the better’ Convenience of laying 
in the same way. “requires more than 2 ft. but otherwise [do not kaow 
The Hon. Dan Bradley communicated the following, | what objection can be raised against having it that 
ssaremedy practiced with great success in westero ‘width ; we have tried it so narrow considerably. Theo 
Peonsylvania. ‘Mix together half a piot of spirits of make it 5 ft. high, and without your sheep are smart- 
wurpentine with a pint of sweet milk—put this com- er than mine they cannot climb over it. 
sound into a bottle, and after shaking the bottle pour| Sticks are of great use in a wall. Get wood that 
, moderately down the throat of the animal, Soon) will split well, be durable and soft; or almest any 
afer this is done, give physic.”” Salis would doubtless | kind will answer ; split the sticks § an inch or J inch 
snswer a8 physic, and some diseretion might be advi- | thick, and 2 or 3 wide, and have them nearly as long 
sable in apportioning the dose to the size or age of the | as the width of the wall where they are used. Mr. 
animal. Rice, of Hannibal, a man to whom no little credit is 

Mr. Priestman recommends a half a pound of poke | due for improvements in wall laying, had some wall 
root washed clean, cut fine, and boiled in two quarts ot | that was laid with sticks about 8 years ago, taken 
water until it is reduced one half. then turn it down | down, and after getting down a foot, or a foot anda 
while warm. The dose to be repeated once a day till | half from the top, the sticks resemble lumber seasoned 
the cure is complete. under shelter, all of the way except the endsj of the 

Mr. Sheldon, of Michigan, cured an ox violently at- | sticks. 1 have taken down wall alter arain and most 
attacked, by mixing half an ounce of copperas and | of the inside was vot wet atall by it, Mr. Rice was 
half an ounce of alum, dissolving them in hot water|of opinion that basswood would last 50 years. The 
sod while warm turned it down the animal. In 12! sticks should not stick out quite so far as the stone, or 
hours he was better, and a repetition of the dose cured | they will be likely to catch water, and carry it on to 
him, though fur a time weak from the great discharge | the middle. They are not needed at the top, where 
of blood. the stones reach across occasionally. 

It is stated in the Franklin Farmer, that severa; ca-| But with the trua proportions, and a liberal use of 
ses yielded to two doses ot sugar of one pound each, | sticks, the stones will oot keep their places if laid on 
mixed with water. Some animals in the last stages | ground that heaves much. Diga ditch at least 8 in. 
have been cured by this simple remedy. deep, and fill with small stone. For such a wall as I 

As we remarked before, Leain ese: we have more | have been describing, the ditch ought to be about 3 
confidence in preventives than in cures. It is the | feet wide, and care taken to have it straight, so that 
opinion of many of the most intelligent men in dis-|the wall will not be on the edge, and especially off the 
tricts wsere the disease is common, that it arises from | edge, in any place. If the groun is hard to dig, and 
bloodsuckers imbibed with stagnant waters, as these | you can plow a siraight furrow, back furrow, but do 
animals are most frequently found on dissection ; but| not plow too wide. If the ground digs easy, a line, a 
whether the opinion be correct or not, there can be no | few stakes, shovel and a pek, and a good digger, 





doubt the use of stagnant water must be injurions to would operate to as good advantage as any thing. } 
the health of any animal and predispose it to disease. | guess. In filling in, do mot put large stones in the side 
A farmer in Madison coumy, Ohio, suffering many | of it. 

losses from murrain became convinced the cause was If the ground is dry, and not inclined to swell and 
inthe water they drank, (bloodsuckers being abundant (shrink much, by freezing and thawing, and especially 
in it aud found in cattle afier death.) provided his if you build your walls north and seuth, a diteh would 
stock with a supply of pure water and in five years| be of little or no benefit ; vut it inakes almost all odds, 
not a single aniwal had been attacked. on wet ground. 

Next to pure water, 4 regular and constant supply of | Lf you have round and flat, small and large stone, 
salt may be considered the best preventive of disease | lake some pains to have the kinds mixed together ; 
in cattle, and if a quantity of ashes or lime is mixed | especially have plenty of small ones to fill into the 
with the salt, the effect will be still more beneficial. | middle of the wall, 

For proof of this we refer to the Cultivator, vol, 6th, And no good wall layer needs to be told to have the 
pages 120 and 149. Ta the first ease, Mr. Warnre | coarse and fine, round and Hat, long and shoit stone 
lound that wood ashes given in equal quantities with | judiciously mixed, and have the wall as well bound as 
salt, at the usual times of sulting his stock bad for 20) may be. It wants some of the best sione on top, those 
Years operated as an effectual preventive ; and in the that are coarse and will reach across ; on account of 
jaiter instance, Mr. Sackett, of Mighigan, had for eight) making the wall firm, and staying on good.—Ceruas. 
years secured his numerous stock of eatile by keeping Albany Cultivator. 

in thetr troughs, so that they always had access to it, ——2— 

a mixture of equal portions of slaked lime and salt. NEW DISEASE IN SWINE. 

pts. was kept ina barrel - a dry place, aif olak- Messrs. Editors £—Through your very usefal paper, 
oie 1 tee fit for use. Previous to adopting this! wij) some of your readers iriorm me if they have known 
4 eg io pcre 64 spoamaye Sef a re hogs to die by the Worms. My very superior Berkseire 
mired with oume alkell aches or lime Pa calileds sha jane ~ exe od es ans opr thaeaa sagen 
best remedion ur rather preveotives of thé tec. } wie a long whitish orm, by eating the pig bag up so as 

Albuny Cultivator | to drop the pigs out on the skin, being near piging —She 

, | was cut open and found that it was a long whitish worm, 
esis. ine ores WALI as above stated, varying from six to eighteen inches long ; 

Mente: Le : a Me age tl | | it may be a common disease among hogs, but if so, I have 
bounding with stone and having ol snenin Ativan nacin (PO witnessed any thing of the kind before. Shou'd 
beth in Leowins and laying and having been Se atien- jany of your readers known of -— remedy, . would not 
es observer of the ‘m provements that have been Oe cay OOM: aot. enater 
made aro i . : es |a@ lav 8 or. 
make a reps Eg parawca agen Be asad ST) 1 have some hundred head of the best improved Berk- 
ten on tl ~ Aes 4 . Is WIL. | hice, trish Grazier and full blooded Woburns ready for 

A he ead ae eel. Pe inne, wal) taking away, which | willsell low, and also some two 


been laid ia the country ; full enoagh f think for ont: handred bushels of Live Grass seed, 
} : | Yours, respectfully, 


credit, a8 it respects our economy or good sense. Con- | - oie cimiee 
siderable half wall has been laid, 3 i or 30 at the "oe | W. 8. WATTERSON. 

tom, und 3 or 34 high, which would soon bilge and) Nore —This is something entirely new, and we would 
tumble down ; and the stakes and raila which would | be quite glad to know all about it. We see nothing like 
be needed to complet the sham fence would tumble} it ia the trentises on swine we have. Will not the enquiry 








avout a¥ soon as the stone, on account of the stakes) of Mr. W. be answered ? Agriculturist. 
roting off; apd they of course would have to stick | Te— 
oulin the way when siuck 24 or 3 ft. each side of the | Pian TO REMOVE Stumps. 


. 44 Mr. Editor:—Alihough | am not myself a prac- 
an coe parts of the sountry you may see consider | sjeyl farmer, yetl love to see all the operations on a 
ra ike ‘nade of post, boards, and stone’, or per-| farm carried on with neatness and economy. 1 own 
ee 8 instead of boards ; hut the wind operating!» small farm of two hondred acres in Champaign 
to awk ee eo ae hr Mane, « title county;and when | purchased it, the fields were 
os aa Or stp ela wide nad Oe Enemas greatly disfigured and encumbered with dead trees 
binds of Gnee bdhen mawtinasd: hace heed ten fow standing, and with stumps. 1 wish that I might ~— 
advocates among us. Give us none of your half fence: the pleasure of your company over the farm, or indee 
we want a whole fence # so good that it will got be | at the house (for every field can be seen from the door) 
to show you the excellent condition which it is now In. 


lwarning the cattle to jump, and will last a spell, 
Finish your wall when you begin it, and make it 5} There is scarce a stump or bush to be seen, except 





f. high ; and in ground that is wet, and liable to; some very handsome shade treea purposely left for 


—— & 


ed by a very simple and economical process, which I 
wil! artempt to describe, in the hope that it may be 
beneficial to those who have their lands eacumbered 
with trees and stumps. Procure a dry red-e!m lever, 
about twenty teet long, and about six to eight inches 


of oxen ; this is all the machinery that is necessary. 
The mode of operation is thus: wrap the log chai 
around the stump a little above the ground, and make 
what is called a log bitch; lay the lever horizontally 
on the ground, the large end next to the chain and 
against the stump; wake the other ene ef the chain 
fast to this end of the lever, drawing the lever tight 
against the stump; the cattle are hitched to the sinall 
end of the lever, and driven around the stump in a 
circle, of which the lever is the radius, One revolution 
of the oxen around the stump will generally twist out 
the largest of thei; but should not the power thus 
applied be sufficient to move the stump, the side roots 
may be uncovered and cut patly off; after this is done 
the stump will be easily removed, You will find this 
plan much preferable to any “patent stump extractor” 
that you may have seen puffed in the papers.— Farmer 
and Gardener. 


—>-—— 
FILTERING CISTERNS. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—As good wells cannot 
be had in many parts of our country, permit me to Te- 
commend the construction of filtering cisterns ; where 
they were first made, or by whom, I cannot tel!, but 
having drank water from them several years ago in 
Dutchess co. N. Y. 1 ean speak in positive terms as to 
their excellence. They may be constructed as fol- 
lows ;—In the first place make a large cistern in the 
ordinary manner, of stone or cement—then build a 
partition wail in the center, resting on a low areh, oF 
having holes left underneath for the water to pass free- 
ly from one sice tw the other ; carry this wall to the 
top of the cistern. On each side of the center wall, 
at the distance of a foot or eighteen inches therefrou, 
construct parallel walls four feet wm height. These 
walls may be made of brick 4 inehes thick, and weil 
coated with cement on both gides, so thet the water 
will in no place come in contact with the brick. The 
spaces between the 4 feet walls and center wall are to 
be fiilled as follows ;—First, giavel to the depth of 4 
inches ; secondly, charcoal, sufficiently pounded to lay 
compact, then clean white sand, and then charcval,— 
und sv alternating ull the spaces are filled, the top 
layer being gravel to keep the charcoal from rising. 
The modus operandi is as follows ;—The water from 
ihe roof is conducted to one apartment of the cistern, 
and when it has risen to the height of the 4 feet it fil- 
tered throughfthe sand and charcoal till it reaches the 
bottom, then passing under the partition wall it rises 
through a similar filtering bed and flows into the 
other apartment ot the .cistern, from whence it ts 
drawn for use clear and sparkling as from the pu- 
rest spring. If the cistern is made of sufficient depih 
the water becomes as cold as thatin common wells, 
and as much betier as can well be imagined.  P. 

Albany Cultivator. 


—2oe— 
GLANDERS. 

This is one of the most disagreeable and iucurab!e 
of the diseases to which the horse ‘s subject; and 
unfoi tuaately, too well known to need a minute descrip- 
tion, ‘Che membrane of the nose is the original se: t 
of the disease, and at firstis a mere irritation ; but 
as it proceeds, tubercles form, matter is discharged, 
the bones of the nose and head become diseased end 
carious, the poison is absorbed into the circulation, 
and tue horse perishes, The disease may be bree, 
or it may be communicated by contagion, sod it Is to 
this cause most of the instances of the disease are to 
be attributed, Improper stable management ie the 
general producing cause of glanders. Hot, il!-ven- 
tilated, filthy, stables are often the conse of the 
compluint ; and hence the herses of the farmer, or 
those on post routes are oftener afflicted with tle 
ylanders vhan those of the man who takes more care 
of them, and and gives better attention to their ac- 
comodation and comfort. Nature sometimes effects a 
cure of the disease, but in nine casee, out of ter, 
confirmed glanders proves fatal in from eighteen to 
twenty-four months from the attack. There is searc- 
ely a drug which has not been tried for gianders, yet 
it may be said that all have signally failed, unless we 
except iodine which seems to have affected some 
cures. It has been proved that the glanders can be 
communicated to man, and cases have occured in 
which death has ensued from the contagion. Those, 
therefore, who have to deal with this disease, should 
be on their guard that none of the matter ejected, 
comes by any accident in contact with the membran- 
ous linings of the mouth or noee.—Albany Cult. 


——-_ 
Wuxar. Mach of the wheat arriving at New York, 








heave, do uot begrudge a ditch, and make a free use | sheltering the cattle in the heat of summer. 
Of aticks, The removal of these stumps has been accomplish- 


is from Ilinois. ‘The berry is full and heavy, and eqnal 
to the best Ohio grain. 
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in diameter—a good stout log chain, with two yokes © 
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MAINE FARMER, 

















We have no fears that we can press the subject of 
draining meadow lands too strongly, upon public at- 
tention. Such lands, when reclaimed, furnish some 
of our very best soils ; they are suited to nearly all 
our crops, Also, while the process of ditching is go- 
ing on, material is obtained in abundance for the bog- 
pen, the barn-yard, and the compost heap. The peat, 
muck, meadow mud, or whatever else may be its pro- 
per, name, is the farmer’s mine of wealth. We insist 
upon it that our farmers can find more gold apd silver 
in the muck holes and swamps than in their other 
lands. The vegetab'e matter should be thrown up 
and expoved to the influences of the weather. Age 
—age will render that which is too sour to be of any 
service duting the season in which it is dug—age will 
render even such matter a very serviceable article for 
use on the land ;—pile up the muck—get two or three 
years’ supply on hand. And before you set about 
this work, ascertain whether you cannot obtain the 
substance wanted by opening ditches which will draw 
off the stagnant waters from your wet lands. So 
plan the work as to “kill two birds with one stone.” 
This can be done upon thousands of acres in the vi- 
cinity of our city. When these waste places shall 
have been reclaimed, the agricultural products of the 
Commonwea!th must be very greatly increasee. 

One consideration in reference to such lands de- 
serves more regard than we remember to have been 
attached to it, viz ; that their fertiliy may be kept up 
ata much smaller outlay for manure than is required 
upon the uplands. Clay, loam, sand, gravel, each op- 
crates as a fertilizer upon the collection of decayed 
vegetable matters in the meadows; and by the use of 
these materials on the lowlands, much the larger por- 
tion of the animal manure may be reserved for the 
dryer grounds. The produce of the meadow will in- 
crease the quantity of manure upon the farm toa 
greater extent than will be required for keeping itself 
in good condition, so that the reclaiming of such 
grounds wil! help one to means of enriching the re- 
mainder of the farm. 

The qnality of our wet meadows in their natural 
state, is so diverse, that it is difficult to give any gen- 
cral directions as to the best process of improvement. 
And yet a classification of them may be formed, such 
as will enable one to offer some hints in relation to 
the best method to apply to each class. 

Where the meadow is tough swarded—where it 
bears a good burthen of meadow grass—where the 
bogs or hassocks grow, it is difficult to subvert the sod, 
and bring the land into a suitable state for tillage. 
Here we judge it best to cut off the hassocks is the 
casiest and best way that each one’s mother wit can 
devise, and then pnt on a coating not very thick, of 
whatever material from the upland can be most easily 
obtained. Perhaps the least expensive way of remov- 
ing the hassocks 18, to cut them off with an adz. 
or hoe similar in shape to the blade of the adz. This 
process is laborious, but there isa time in the early 
spring, usually in the latter part of March, when the 
frost is out of the top and sides of the hassock, while 
there is a hard frozen spot under its centre. At this 


_ this time they can be gut with much dispatch. The 


frozen bunch serves as a block on which to crop off 
the roots ; and that bunch is raised by the frost above 
itg natural position, so that though, when you have 
pared it, there seems to remain a smali elevation, yet 
ns soon as the frost is gone, the bunch disappears, 
Let the ground be smoothed thus much and then put 
on clay or Joam or gravel about two inches thick, and 
the quantity and quality of the grass will be greatly 
improved. : 

In March, 1839, we prepared a emall Jot in this way 
sowed on hay seed in August, and though no manure 
has been app'ied, there was upon that ground the pre- 
sent summer a very stout crop, mostly clover. We 
jadge it good husbandry not to make the figst coating 
upon these lands very deep. A thick coating requires 
manure at once > but the thinner coating apparently 
causes some such c action between vitself and 
the meadow, at the depth where the grass\root: lie 
thickest, as is highly favorable to the growth of the 
graes, If similar action takes place 5 or 6 inches be- 
lew the surface, the grass derives certainly while it is 


{ 
| 


| coating, and then from year to year a top dressing of 


| 


| cess than that of a thick coating in the outset; this 


} 


| 





young less benefit from it, Our belief is, that a thin 
the upland material, is a much more economical pro- 


we should recommend even if it should be made ap- 
parent that a portion of the meadow grass will ser- 
vive. One of the most enterprising farmers in Essex 
county, Mr Joseph How, of Methuen, informed us, @ 
year or two since, that where he had done nothing but 


———————— 
good farm, and have neighbors plent 
denly puils up stakes an slongev aia a 
est, some twenty or thirty miles, again to take a ~ 
er departure. ‘This has always, been a Charact oe 
of the Anglo Saxon race. Nothing like it ice 
| vie witnessed among the French colonists.-Ti, 
valley of the St. Lawrence was seitled by the F 
‘before New England, and yet the French —_ 


| 4 settle 
| are hardly extended back trom the inter 7 


Vales, Jt is 


smooth his meadow, put on a thin coat of loam, and | Aas San a that had the Freneh or the Spanish set. 
; 


| sow his seed, he had obtained annually two tons of | tled 


| good English hay per acre tor three or four successive 


} 


| 





years, 

An aged gentlemen in Wenham, Mr Peter Dodge, 
many years since commenced the application of clay 
to such lands, and and we doudt whether there are 
any better grass lands in the country thar the many 
acres which he has thus prepared. his process is 
known in the neighborhood under the name of “Pe- 
lerising,” and it has beea so successful that where 
elay can be conveniently obtained, it should be ap- 
plied in preference to any thing else. 

The meadows which are free from hassocks and 
have a loose surface, it will be good economy to turn 
over with the plow or hoe, and till them. Potatoes, 
corn, winter rye, wheat, pumpkins, squashes, beans, 


ruta bagas, and sugar beets we have had to do! 


well on such lands, Here wash from the roadside, 
loam, &c, are good manures. An addition of ashes 
is of great service. All the manures are good here 
——but some dressings which on the upland would be 
nearly worthless, will here greatly increased the crop. 

But one essential point is yet to be noticed; We 
refer to the draining. And in this matter. discretion 
or sound judgment is of the greatest importance. 


| ew England instead of the English that v. 
Should not have had one tenth of our resent popul : 
tion, and in all probability, New England would x s 
have been an insignificant province. ons 
| The valley of the Aroostook ts destined atno dis 
_tant period to be an important part of Maine, There 
(are nearly one hundred townships of land watered by 
|this river, and more than that nomber if we include 
the townships on Fish river and Fagle Lakes, 
Its agricultura! resourees are capable of SUpPortine 
|@ population of at least 300,000, and the population 
j above Mattawamkeag Poinr may be safely put at halt 
a million—the present population of the whole Star 
The soil looks richer here than any! have goe;, 
elsewhere in the State. The rocks consist of who: 
geologists call the secondary formation—that js of 
linestone, slate, and sand stone.—It is a coal region, 
and there is every appearance of the authracite, and 
indeed I saw frequent specimens of coal in soime of 
the ledges on the banks of the river. A soil can 
hardly fail to be good where it is constantly enriched 
from the decomposition of such ledges. Tron ore. 
is abundant, and one of the largest deposits of this 
)ore, ever found in this country was discovered here 








iby Dr. Jackson, in 1838. 


One ditch through the lowest part of the meadow, | A population will soon develope these resources. 
any man may mark out. But this will seldom be al) | 294 I was happy to learn that the emigration to the 
that is required, Before the waters from the shore, | Aroostook this year, has far exceeded that of former 
whether they be those that run down on the surface { Years. 

of the upland, or those which are oozing out from be- | I find on this township about half a dozen young 
low—before these waters can reach the centre ditch, | men who have just come in from the County of Ken- 
they must work their way through "he whole mass of | nebee, They appear to be well pleased, have select- 
mud which lies between the ditch and the shore; in | @4 their lots, and with common industry and prudence 


doing this they will keep the whole mass wet with 
stagnant, or nearly stagnant waters. While this is 
the case, the meadow will be much less productive 
than itis easy to make it. Ditches across or at right 
angles with the main ditch, way help to remedy the 
evil, but these, beside that they accomplish the work 
of draining but very imperfectly, are great obstacles 
to a convenient cultivation of the lands. Along the 
shore is the proper place for opening the most servic- 
eable drains—and if the lands adj »ining are springy, 
these shore drains should be dug 8 or 10 inches into 
the pan below the mud. The earth thrown up, whe- 
ther sand, gravel or clay, will make a good dressing 
for the adjoining meadow. The importance of going 
into the pan in all very wet places, will be obvious 


to any ove who will reflect, that if the water stands. 


in a ditch, the bottom of whichis the hard smooth 
pan, that this water will be constantly finding its way 
in under the mud upon the decending surface of the 
pan, aud that the mud or peat above will be constant- 
ly taking it up like a sponge.—See that you drain 
thoroughly. N. E. Farmer. 


—e— 
[Correspondent of the Bangor @ourier.] 
Township No. I], August 6, 1841. 

Dear Sir—I have spent several days very pleasant- 
ly in this township, in rambling among the new set- 
ttements and in catghing trout near the mouth of the 
Machias, where I am told it is good fishing, almost 
every month in the year. From Massardis there is 4 
ridge of excellent land running down the east side of 
the river about 12 miles, and extending quite across 
this township, The State road which is cut out and 
partly made, rons along over this swell of land, and 
settlers are beginning to mgke choppings through the 
wholg distance. From Mr. Cook’s residence on the 
top of this ridge, I had a good prospect of the acja- 
cent country. Itis an undulating region, the hills 
covered with the luxuriant growth of rock maple and 
yellow birch, and the vallies dense with a heavy 
growth of spruce, cedar and some pine. To the 
West, I had a fair view of the highlands, distance a- 
bout 20 miles, at the head of the Machias river, and 
ahereg separate the Aroostook waters from the Alla- 
gash. 

The settlers inform me that there is much good 
land about the head waters of the Machias, and large 
tracts of excellent pine timber—One of the settlers 
here has become dissatisfied with his present location, 
and has gone, this season, about 18 miles up the Ma- 
caias and taken up a new farm, ona large intervale. 
He says he does not wish to be crowded. 

It is a singular traitin the character of many of 
the first settlers, that some of them always wish to 
keep shead. Nosooner does one begin to have a 


cannot fail in a few years to secure to themselves s 
fair competency. 
Mr Dutton, one of the settlers, informe me that ast 


| year from half a bushel of sowing of wheat, he rais- 


ed 97 dozen of sheaves and that it took three dozen 
of sheaves, to the bushel. This was on interval land 
at the month of the Machias, and would give abo 
45 bushels of wheat to one bushel sowed. 

Mr. Cook, another settler, informed me that last 
year, on the upland, he sowed about nine bushels of 
wheat, on what he jadged between nine and ten acres 
and that he harvested two hundred and thirty bushels 
of good wheat.—This would be about 24 bushels to 
the acre.—Farmers need have no fears when the eoi! 
produces like this. 

Yours, &c. VIATOR. 
<<Go 

Ganzic,a cure ror Kinney Worms.—Sir:—In 
the nioth number of your vainable periodical, under 
the head “Kidney Worms,” the use of corn boiled 
with ashes, is proposed as a remedy. 

This remedy in recent and slight affections, I he- 
lieve often proves successful; and so does arsenite, 
given ina does of ateaspoon-fall or more; but this 
poisonuns drug should never be given, except to stocs 
hogs. The most certain plan of treatment, however 
is to make an incisionthrongh the skin, about an 
inch long, parallei with, and on each side of the back- 
bone, iinmediately over the kidneys—and after eeps- 
rating the skin slightly, from the parte beneath, insert- 
ing two or three cloves of garlic.* The ltair of the 
hog should be shaved off where the skin is to be 
split, and after the garlic is put in, a stitch should be 


the incision, so as to prevent the garlic frem falling 
out. For thirty years past I have known this plan 
of treatment followed, and it rarely ever faila, even in 
the worst cases. D. H. Maxwe-:. 
Farmer and Gardener. 





*We presume small pieces of Onion or even Garzet 
would doas well.—Ep. Me. Far. 


—__>—— 
STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

As soon as the ground has ee sufficiently wet 
to be worked to advantage, it Should be prepared for 
the strawberry plant. If this is well set at this season 
it will proaucefa partial crop next summer. Rotter 
manures should be used and the sets of plants should 
be placed in hills nearly as distant from each other 4¢ 
we usually place the hills of beans—the rows may be 
three feet apart and the hills two feet distant in the 
rows. , 

When potatoes were first introduced into our gardens 





they were very carefully setand nursed as we 00w 
set carrots & parsnips in beds; now we give them 


taken with a needle and thread, about the middie of 
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om. The strawberry spreads rapidly and will 

round if we choose, but the vines 
‘sould be eat ~ trimmed, and when the sets are 
veved at the proper distance @ sharp spade will trim 
- at the same time that it ts employed to loosen 
end. Planted in this manner an acre may be 


he groue y as much ease as an acre of beans. 


fed with nearl 


od, to keep the earth light, to prevent the growth 
yweedsand to keep the berries clean. We have 
ven beds covered 80 thick that the vines needed no 
weing in the spring till the berries have been harvest- 
4. Some people vurn off the straw and the litter as 
on ag the same have become dry in the spring; and 
‘vanay be advisable when the vines are old; but 
sats set out this fall will not need to have the sur- 
-» overrun with fire. 

This delicious and innocent frait will soon be more 
anerally cultivated—as soon as people will attend and 
‘arn how easily a bushel may be raised, Gardeners 
vy introducing new varieties and as soon as goodly 
yored berries as large as pullets’ eggs can be produc- 
J the labor of picking them will be nothing but pleas- 
- and one Obstacle to their extensive cultivation will 
- overcome.— Boston Cultivator, 
—_—<f>——__ 
THOMAS GREEN FESSENDEN. 
Why is not the name of this “father” remembered in 
s\istof American poets and American authors ? 
‘Tue was, When a poem from his pen was received 
wih the greatest enthusiam. ‘Terrible tractoration, 
ud Democricy Unveiled, written in a style not at all 
veriur to Butler,wer? red with avidity,upon their first 
svewanses, & seveal editions were called for with re- 
uirkable eagerness. ‘I'ractoration was written in 
oudon, and wt created a sensation there,not inferior to 
vieefrts of Byron and Scott. Without name or in- 
‘ence to recommend it, and published anonymously, 
passed through three large editions in the short 
ice of six mouths, and vielded the author a net pro- 
of 300 guineas. It was hardly less popular in the 
aited States, where two jarge editions were exlaus- 
wal ina short tune, 

Democracy Unvei'ed, a political satire, written in 
‘ia sume style, enjoyed, also, a remarkable degree of 
opular favor; but from the nature of the topics dis- 
used, is not expected that t shou!d be quoted as 

yoyular poein at this day, For several years after 

‘publication, however, aimost every political writer, 
“ouith of July orator, and newspaper satirist, select- 
«4! lits most spicy hits from this curious poem. 

Mr. Fessendeu’s other poetical works are numerous 
vid written ina mere elevated style. He published 

° Ladies’ Monitor, a poem in five cantos, at Bel- 

w? Falls, in 1640. ‘This poem will conpare favora- 

y wth the best writings of Dryden, and had it been 
roduced in England, instead of an obscure town in 
‘ermont, tt would have been quoted among the most 

‘ist beautiful efforts of the mind. Besides these 

ree larye poems, Mr. Fessenden published two vol- 
‘yes of miscellaneous poetry, which alone are suffi- 
‘nt to establish his fame as a pret of the first order. 
_utitis net as a writer ot poetry alone, that we 
‘int litgh hevsors for Mr. Fessenden. He was a 
‘uctical man: no one ever labored more assiduously 
‘advance the cause of agricu)ture,of rural and domes- 
“ economy,& the mechanic arts,his labors were ardu- 

Nand useruland the effects of bis instruction, & the 

‘ults of his well spent life, are seen all over New 
vegiand, inthe various and important improvements 

“1 our agriculture has experienced within the last 

Y years. He devoted the best part of his life in 
‘Sheing the interests of the husbandman, and 
wush the large and profitable results of his exertions 
“os be traced direetly to him, yet we have no 
“0%, that thousands upon thonsands have been ad- 
(te the productive capital of New England land- 
H'aeba, Dy his judicious advice, drawn from his own 
‘perenee, aud the experience and writings of oth- 
‘, cullated by him, and presented to the public. 

It as been said, and with much trath, ‘that he who 
“80S tWo spears of grass to grow waere but one 
“* before, does more for his country and his kind 

‘the conquerer of the city,” Honor, then, the 

“olory of Thomas Green Pessenden. Let him not 
@ forgotien, Manifest a gratitude, farmers of New 
“upland, whieh you owe to his worth. 

ol ir Fessenden was a ripe scholar ; his attainments 
_ fe Varlous—his wit was acute; no contemporary 
coat Sway the powers of satire with equal effect, 
~olaet with him in the use of these weapons was 
Wes ae but they were always used on vir- 
weal ~ €. Der he wielded the powers that he poss- 
al a life of political excitement, he might have 
a pied high stations ia the popular gift. But his 

'* 4 peaceful disposition ;—he preferred the dignity 
veal agricolist to all the honors that popularity could 

,P Gpoo him. Let us resppet the true patriot, the 


phiosopher, the poet, and the man.— Yankee Far. 


_ properties of the fleece, By way of example, we will 


‘| for the application of heat direct from the fire, as was, pre- 


—_— 











Influence of Pasturage on Wool.—tIt is well known |riches of every country where it is properly an dil- 


by English wool collectors and manufacturers of cloth, 
that pasta has a powerful influence on the natare and 





suppose half a flock of Southdown sheep, reared in the 
centre of the South Downs, (koown to be calcareous and | 


‘chalky land) and the other moiety transferred to some of | 
"“irhose gardeners succeed bet who cover the ground | the rich land found in the neighborhood of Pevensey Le- 
vick with leaves, cut hay, straw, or litter of some’ yels, near Lewes. ‘The contrast that would be percepti- 
ble in the fleeces of these two portions of the same flock, 


when shorn, is inconceivable to those who have not had 
an opportunity of witnessing the powerful influence of a 
change in pastare on the wool of sheep. Roth the tem- 
peratare of climate and herbage have an evident effect on 
wool, as may be seen in England on that of those flocks 
pastured within a few miles of the sea-coast, inning 
with the Isle of Sheppy, &e. round the coast of Kent, 
Sussex, Hamphire &c. The wool of flocks which are 
fed within ten miles of the sea-coast generally possesses a 
longer staple and more pliancy of texture, and conseqvent- 
ly it is better adapted to the ase of the spinner thar the 
prodace of jhe same flock pastured farther in the interior 
ona similar soil. ‘The difference is imputed to the exhal- 
ations arising from the sea, which like the smoke «f Lon- 
don, extend inland at least ten miles, thus operating on 
the herbage as well as on wool. An enlightened gentle- 
man, well acquainted with the cotton plant in the United 
States, and with the cotton woo! in general, states that 
the sea air has the same inflence on the cotton plant as on 
the wool of sheep. ‘T’he sea island cotton is the strongest 
and the longest, and consequently best suites for spinning ; 
and when the plant is removed from its favorite soil, and 
transferred to the interior, ths wool becomes tender and of 
a different quality. It may also be added, that the change 
produces anvther species of cotton wool.— Sussex Adver- 
liser. 


e— : 
Improved Preperation of Silk—The Courier de Ly- 
on gives an account cf the application of carburetted hy- 


eet pursued. The 


Lombard Venetian kingdoms 

aving @ territorial extent of about one hall of th, 
state of New York, with a population @ little above 
four millions, exported in 1883. 6,132,950 pounds un- 
manufactared siik. The United States, having a so. 
and climate eminently adapted to the culture of silk, 
imported in a single year twenty-three millions of do!- 
lars of manufactured silk ; and this, whilst our people 
were laboring under the consequences of a tremendons 
crisis just past, and threatened with a more destructive 
ove ; whilst our finances and public treasury were It 
the most embarrassing difficulties. 

It is, however, to be lamented that at the very mo- 
ment when some enterprising and philanthropic men 
were trying their utmost! exertions to give an impulse 
in this country to the culture and manufseture of silk, 
the evil spirit of monopoly and speculation, which is 
eften in the way of all enterprises. of public wiility, 
came to throw new obstacles in the aceomplishment ot 
patriotic views. Men, who never had the slightest 
idea of producing silk, taking advantage of a momen- 
tary excitement which existed among the farmers and 
the promoters of the culture of silk, undertook t& 
monopolize the commerce of mulberry trees. The 
extravagant and almost ridiculous speculations which 
took place in that article, became proverbial, That 
business ended whiere it ought to énd—disappointmne ngs 
and failures were the consequences of afeverish thirst 
of sordid gain ; and what is mere to be lamented, the 
delusions and disappointments.of some speculators in 
trees have spread discouragement and disratisfoction 
among many persons who positively intended to make 
the culture of silk one of the principal branches o! 
husbandry, and an object of agricultural pursuit. 

But asthe good gense of the public generally suc- 
ceeds in deriving some good from evil, that very ea- 
travagant speculation in mulberry trees produced good 
effects respecting the culture of silk. Many persone, 
who had planted in large quantities the faverite Morus 


drogen gis for facilitating the spinning of silk, and also for |Multiculis, having been disappointed ip their expeeta- 


protecting the worms from injury previously to their being 
spun. ‘The application that has been made by the engi- 
neer Gengal, our countryman, of the heating power of 
steam on spinning the cocoons of silk worms, is well 
known, ‘This engineer has, by the substitution of steam 


viously used in the method of spinning silks, not ouly 
effected an entire revolution in this manufactory, regarded 
in an economical view, but has made very considerable 
advance in the art of spinning. Gensoul’s process, by 
opening the way to a number of improvements in the art 
ef spinning silk, each more important than the other, has 
brought to perfection the regularity and fineness of this 
valuable thread, which forms so important a branch of the 
trade, we may almost say of the prosperity, of our town. 
At present a new method is announced, which appears 
likely to supersede steam. In one of the last sittings of 
the Royal Society of Agriculture and Useful Arts, at Ly- 
ons, a paper was read proposint the substitation of bi- 
curburetted hydrogen gas instead of steam, and to continue 
spinning day and night, so that the spinning factories, 
which according to the usual method are kept at work 
four months, and sometimes more, will finish the spin- 
ning all of the silk in from 50 to 60 days, which would 
apparently be attended with a considerable saving of ex- 
pense from waste in the spinning, which increases in pro- 
portion to the length of time before it is completed. A 
great saving is also anticipated from famigating the coco- 
ons with the gas, as it will protect them from the months 
and worms, and also from the ‘attacks of vermin. 
American Repertory. 


—_<f——- 
CULTURE OF SILK 1N THE UNITED STATES. 

The following remarks* were made at the last an- 
nual fair of the American Institute. In compliance 
with the request of T’. B. Wakeman, Esq., the corres- 
poading secretary of that institution, I enclose them 
for publication in your Magazine. The culture of silk, 
although of the greatest importance to the welfare find 
cemmercial prosperity of the country, has lost much 
of its interest, from the fact of its having been already 
tho,oughly agitated, and unfortunately treated by some 
ill-disposed persons with ridicule, ifnot contempt. 

The experience of more than half a century has 
effectually convinced every person conversant with 
the culture of silk, that our soil, our climate, our pure 
and dry atmosphere, and our silvery waters, are evi- 
dently adapted to the production ofsilk. It is proved 
almost with a mathematical precision that we could, 
in a short time, not only dispense with silk of foreign 
origin, but even supply the European markets with 
this highly valued article, of our own production. 
The ever-increasing importation of every kind of for- 
eign silk into the United States, and the unfavorable 
balance of our commerce with foreign nations, imper- 
iously require some efficient measures to increase our 
agricultural products, and to diminish the ruinous drain 
upon our resources. , 

‘The production of silk is unquestionably destined to 





fill the dangerous deficits left in our domestic and pub- 
lic economy by our unlimited speculations, and by our 
extravagant luxuries. 

The culture of silk is the principal source of the 


tions, and not finding a market for their trees, they 
thought to make them usetul by applying their pro- 
duction to their proper real degtination—the feeding ot 
silk-worms. Cocoons to an immense emount have 
been produced this very season im many states, arm! 
especially in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut; and a great many 
more would have been produced if cocoons cow)d find 
aready market—if silk filatories were esiablished ut 
different paris of each state, where the farmers could 
readily sell their cocoons. 

However, some of those experiments have not been 
crowned with satisfactory success. The art of rearing 
silk-worms and reeling silk, embracing many details 
and mueh information, perfection cannot be obtained 
but by repeated experiments and a continned practice, 
Every error is a step towards the truth. And the non 
merous specimens of cocoons and silk now exhibiting 
at your fair will carry conviction to every mind, that 
gigentic progress has already been made in the ser- 
opedic art, and that the production of silk is not * 
chimera, but an ascertained fact in the United States. 

The causes of those failures, and of the disappoint- 
ments with whieh the patriotic atiempts of many silk- 
growers have been attended, are to be fpund especial- 
ly in the want of practical knowledge in regard to the 
choice of the quality of their silk-worms, their man- 
agement, and the cure of their distempers. A’ enpitnl 
point in the art of rearing silk-worms, in a good choice 
of the eggs and good management io their hatching. 
Some farmers have purchased the silk-worm's eggs at 
distant places; in advanced season they brought them 
home agglomerated im small boxes or bottles, where 
the privation of air, anda fermenting process, caused 
a complete destruction of the vital principle of the 
insects, or rendered imperfect and very precarious their 
hatching. Eggs, when taken from distant places, 
ought to be transported in a cold season, und before 
March, and kept at home in a cool and dry place, froma 
which they must be taken and exposed gradually to a 
higher temperature, when the time for their hatebiag 
approaches. The bad construction of the rooms where 
the worms have been raised—the want of a constant 
ventilation—the use of wet or spoiled leaves of nwl- 
berry trees, and the fermentation produced by the ag- 
glomerated remnanis of the food, have, in many insten- 
ces, generated distempers among the silk insects, aed 
destroyed the fruit of long exertions avd labor. It is te 
be boped that experience and perseverance will guide 
farmers to better results in their future experiments. 
But let us now examime the question whether the art 
of raising silk-worms and spinning silk. will indabs- 
tably be a source of advantage and profitto such pes- 
sons asengage in the business. To those men wir 
are always ready to display their opposition whenever 
a new object of enterprise is presented to their view, 
we must answer by asserting facts, the truth of whiet 
can be daily defined. 

The average crop of foliage yielded by ap aere of 
trees in hedge rows, will be at Jeast fificen thenumgd 
pounds for the first year, andtwice as much for te 
ensuing years. The largest quantity of leaves eyu- 
sumed in the feeding of the worms hatched trom ope 
ounce of eggs, in one thousand five buodred peungs, 
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and the smallest quantity of cocoons produced will be | from every indebtedness to foreign nations, and co™-The degree of D. D. was conferred on 


at least eighty pounds, that is to say, eight hundred 
pounds of cocovns at least will be produced by an acre 
of land. Calculating the cocoons to be suid et the 
lowest rate, that is to say, al thirty cents a pound, we 
shall have a product of two hundred and forty dollars 
per acre of lend, taking the minimum 4s a standard in 
all my calculations. If the operation shou'd be un- 
dertaken on @ large scale, then, of course, some deduc- 
tion must be made for additional barns of buildings, 
and for hiring a large number of hands during the six 
weeks of operation. Lam aware that my estimate is 
far below what other patrons of the cultur of silk have 
exhibited in their statements, whieh are certainly more 
brilliant and more seducing; but LE must observe, that 
in thisrespeet any exaggeration, any disappointment, 
would operate against our views rather than in our 
favor. 

Another objection, and even with some shadow of 
truth, is made against the profitableness of secling co- 
coons inte silk. ‘The want of practice in spinning co- 
coons among our country women, and the high wages 
paid for every kind of work in this country, will cer- 
tainly prevent the production of silk from becoming a 
profitable undertaking. We cannot compere, (bus 
avy OuToppenenis,) in this art, with countries where 
labor is at a very low rate, where the wages are 75 per 
cent below that of our working classes. 

I beg leave to observe, that in the production of 
manufactured silk, the largest capital is constituted by 
the value of the raw maternal, and the expenses for 
labor are very trifling. As lL have always insisied upon 
the necessity of establishing lorge filutories, and as I 
always thought that reeling siik would prove profitable, 
when underinken on an extensive seale, L will suppose 
* Glature of 50 reels, having 50 female spinners and 
SO girls to turn the hasps. 50 women, aceording to the 
present price of labor, will cost, board and lodging in- 
cluded, t6 dollars a month, making g5v0 
Fifty girls, : ‘ ; ‘ , 500 


$1,300 





| plete the sacred work of our independance. L. T. 
| Merchants’ Magazine : 





_ SUMMARY. 


Tusk Exxction which took place in this State on 
Monday last resulted in the election of Joun Fair- 
FieLD, the Democratic candidate, for Governor, and 
probably bota vranches of the Legislature. 

The vote in this town was as follows :— 

For Governor—Edward Kent, 243—John Fairfield 
113—Jeremiah Curtis 40—Scattering 3. 

For Senators—John Otis 236—Timothy F. Hans- 
com 241—Merrill Clough 241—Wm. Ayer 241—Ama- 
sa Dingley 111—Arthur Berry 111—Isaae 8. Small 11 
Benj. Carr 11l1—Henry McCrillis 49—Jacob South- 
wick 40—Paul Stickney 40—Samuel Benjamin 39— 
Scattering 4. 

For Kegister of Deeds—Jobn Richards 341—Benj. 
Wales 110—Edward Michell 39—Seattering 1. 

For County Treasure:—Daniel Pike 243—Edward 
Fuller 112—Elihu Robinson 39. 

For Town Representatire—Nathan Foster 186—Da- 
vid Stanley 102—James B, Fillebrown 62—Joseph A. 
Metcalf 33—Seattering 2. No choice. Meeting for 
another trial next Monday a: 10 o'clock. 

ss 

Riot and Murder.—A slip from the office of the Cin- 
ciunati Republican of the 4th inst. gives the fullowing 
particulars of a riotwhieh took place in that city on 
the preceding night :— Boston Cour. 

Our city was thrown into great excitement last night. 
It originated from a quarrel that took place on Thurs- 
day night, in Colombia street, between a few negroes 
and whites, in which one of the latter was stabbed 
and cutawfally, sothat itis thought he cannot live. 
In consequence of this, two or three thousand persons 
collected around the houses of the negroes on Sixth 
street, east of Broadway. ‘The negroes apprehensive 
of an affray, had armed themselves with muskets, and 
fired upon the croud, ‘The Mayor says he thinks two 
whites aud two negroes are killed, and about fifteen 
to twenty wounded, mesily whites. 

During the affray, acgnor was brought up, loaded 
with slugs, and fired dowe Sixth street two or three 
times, raking the streets, but with what effect is not 
known. ‘The Mayor, who was on the ground all 
night, called out two military companies, the Greys 
and Guards, and both squares, from Fifth to Seventh, 
are guarded by aud under control of the military and a 
large body of armed volunteers, the negroes being all 








Two men, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 
Three Women to pick cocoons, : . , 43 
One superintendent, ‘ , : 50 
Wood or coal for 50 furnaces, at 8 cents per day 
for cach furnace a month, : : , 112 
Sundries, ; ; ; ; d , ‘ 20 
$1,570 
Tho averuge of silk produced by 50 skilful wom- 
en per day, will be at least 70) pounds, or 
1960 pounds per month, whieh quantity, 
calculated at only $5 a pound, will give a 
gross proceed of ; . ° ‘ $9,800 
Charges deducted, ; é ; ; , 1,570 
Nett praceeds, > ' . ‘ , . $3,230 
I will suppose thata whole bushel of cocoons 
will produce a pouns of silk, if the cocoons 
areal good quality, and Pecalenlate the co- 
cvons at the fair price of 83 per bushel, for 
1960 pounds of silk, or 1960 bushels of co- 
couns, at the rate of 33 per bushel, : 5,880 


There will be a nett profit ef $2,350 
every month on a filuiure of only 50 ree s. 

You niusi observe, also, that the great advantage 
peculiar tv this country, highly favored by nature over 
Iraly and France, of productug two and three crops of 
-ocoons in one year, and the abundance of wood and 


confined to their houses. 

No destruction uf property, of consequence, has ta- 
ken place. 

The city is still im great excitement, and a special 
meeting of the Council is to be beld at 10 o'clock this 
morning, when strong measures will undoubtedly be 
taken to preserve the peace of the city. 

At town meeting of the citizens generally, is to be 
immediately he'd for the same purpose. 


Interesting Mec'ing.—The American Board of Mis- 
sions commenced its sessions in Philadelphia on Wed- 
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Caswel), Professor of Mathematies “= sg Poa vet 
osophy, in Brown University; and op — c bi 

Mason, late of Providence, Professor of the Evid .. 
of Revealed Religion and of Belles Letters wre 
University of New York. The terary exertion » 
alluded tw in the Providences Journal with |i h Pema 
—Mr. Bolles’ Oration before the Philermesion Se 
—ithe Poem, by Mr. Fields—Mr. Cheever's oration be 
fore the United Brothers—and the oration before 11. 
Pui Bewa Kappa Society, by H. G. O, Colby, Esq the 


Mr. Editor—I perceive in your last paper, a poris 
of some “splendid hams,” recently introduced dete 
this market by Messrs. Maffat & Swan, Lewis’ Wharf 
My object in this is, to inform your readers of the 


’ : best 
manner of cooking them. ‘ 
Place the ham in a kettle of blood-warm water, and 


let it remain for five hours ; take it out and rub off aii 
the excreseuce ; place it again in a kettle of boiling wa. 
ter; let it beil for about four hours, aud about twenty 
minutes before the time has expired, throw in a hand. 
ful of cloves ; and the result will be, that the afticle 
will be served up in most perfect order. 

American Traveller. BEacon-streit. 


That mass of scurrility, the New York Polyanthos 
has invented a misserable hoax, that the President 
Steamship has been heard from, by means of a Jeti; 
having drified ashore in a boule, giving an accouni, 
from a passenger, of Ler loss by an icerberg. The pit- 
iful creature who would invent such a lie, would steal 
the family Bible of his grandmother! 


It is in contemplation to bold a Mechanics’ Conven- 
tion in Augusta, some time during the present autuinn, 
to be composed of delegates from Mechanics’ Associc- 
tons troughout the State. 


The venerable Joseph Nourse, for many years Reg- 
ister of the U. 8. Treasury, to which office he was 
appoinied by Washington, died near Georgetown, on 
the Ist inst. in the 88ih year of bis age. 


Bee Moths —The surest protection against these in- 
secis, is to keep the bottom of the hive and the bench 
ou which it stands, clean by frequent brushing. Smal! 
swarnis are more liable to injury from these intruders 
than large ones. 


Difficulties with Cuba.—The New Orleans Commer. 
cial Bulletio Gootains a forcible remark, relative to tb 
imprisonment of Mr. Cross, the American Consul « 
Matanzas. The facts of the case, although they lias. 
never been fully wade public, ace understood tw be 
these; A native of the State of Maine died at Cubs, 
leaving a largeestate. fu the absence of the heirs, the 
civil authorities of Cuba tovk possession of the prop- 
erty as belonging to the king. The relatives of the 
deceased, in the United States, employed the Cons! 
io press their claims to the estate. Of course, since 
this isone of the most distinctly enjoined duties of lis 
station, Mr. Cross had no choice in the matter, and th 
Spanish authorities had oot the slightest ground, a! 
least so fir as appears, totuke umbrage at bis interl 

rence. Butthey beeame at once exceedingly iwoig 
nant and withoutthe least regard to the sacred char - 
ter which always attaches itxelf to the person of | 

ambassador, threw him into prison. They seeu mor 





vesday. It has ander its patronage 490 missionaries in 
foreign lands, all laboring to extend the influence of | 
the gospel, with the blessings which it draws in iis | 
train. ‘The annual expenditures of the Board amount 

to $240,000. it was supposed that 200 or 300 clergy- | 








coal, and the facility of building houses at a moderate 
expense, will at avy time «neb.e us to sasiain advan- | 


iiduatry as is granted by our tar il to the manufacture | 
of cloth, muslin, and oiher aricies 
But it is almestin vain to atieapt the introduction of | 
a gew species of indus.ry,a uew art or mauufacture, 
without governmental aid. Our constitution happily | 
imparts tv our government the right as well as the daty | 
i» protect the arid and indusiry of its citizens, and ex- | 
pressly ordaina that “congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce.” The existence of that power 
implies an imtperative duty to make use of it. Acting 
ow this wise principle, our laws protect the author's 
copyright, protect the American jonnage, in behalf of 
the shipbuilder, A tax is imposed upou almost every 
imported article, even of the must common use and 
necessity. Standing insulated aud alone, by a moxt 
strange anomaly, silk goods, the luxury af the weal- 
tnest part of owr population, are not comprised in our 
coatomhouse lawa. Thus the activity, evterprise, and 
coatly efforts of those of ovr agriculiarisis and manu- 
‘veturers, whose activity, zeal, and imdusiry are devot- 
ed to the culture of silk, in order thereby to form anew 
national staple, are sacrificed by the overpowering 
competition of fureign fabrics introduced free of dution. 
May, therefure, eur peopic, may our legislators, be 
duly impressed with the troth, that aduty impesed ap- 
on all foreign silka imported vote the United States, 
effects a diminution of the tmportation of fureign silk ; 
that such adiminution amounts to wn increase of the 
production of our domestic silk, and that such an to- 
crease of our production will gruduaily free our country 





men would take partin the present meeting. 


over, exceedingly averse to muking publie their pr 
ceedings. We trust the veil will be torn away by We 
prompt action of the Chief Executive of eur nation. 


The McLeod Case and the British minister —We ho 
made more particular inquiries relative to the tiers 
tion Communicated in yesterday's puper, that orcers 


few line of Steam Ships from Bremen to Boston.— from the British Government came by the last siean 
tageously competition with silk of foreign production, \ We understand that Mr. Charles Keutgen is vow in) er (ihe Brittania,) instructing Mr. Fox to demand the 
ti the same production were afforded to chat branch of | the cily, acting as agent of the ** Bremen American | immediate release of Alexander MeLeod, or his pits 


Steam Company.” 


men and the United States, touching at the Isle of} 
Wight, or perhaps some portin England. They have 
alseady obtained the necessary funds, and are ready to 





This company, we are told pro- | ports. The gentieman from Halifax who brings the 
| pose to establish a line of steamships between Bre- | information is highly respectable, Sir John Harvey, 
(who came oatin the Brittunis,) told Adm that we 
days before he left London, he was at ihe Colonral 
Office. and wus there infurmed that despatches of the 


commence the construction of the first ship. Mr. Keat- | character above indicated were reparing. and would ge 


gen has also been in New York, with a view to ascer 


oul by the Steamcr. ‘ihe intelligenee comes to Ue ©! 


tain what accommodations he can obtain there, and 08 \yect and throngh such trusty hands, that we doe pel 
. * . . | : . 
now pursuing similar investigations at Boston. The | see how it can well be erroneous.—Journ. of Com 


probability is that the line will come to this port. —Bua- | 
ker Hill Aurora. 


Bank of the United States.—We learn thet the | 


Sunday, of Consumption. Tor sae tiave past, the 
York Express says, be bas labored ander a polmen 


Grenville Mellen, the poet, died at New cat ye 


Bank of the United States at Philadelphia, has made «n jeomplaint. The result of whieh was bat two apper' 
assignment of ali its property for the benefit of i's eredit- |to every one. In the course of ast winter, howe” 
ors. ‘he atock of the bank waa sold at New York on! he visited Cuba, in the hop of experiencing pormer 

Saturday, to a large amount, at 9 to $l0 per share. 'reliet. That hope proved futile, and he returnee Mw 


Albany and west Stockbridge Railroad —The west- | 
ern termination of this road is at length located in the 
village of Greenoush, nearly opposite the opening in 
the Albany pier, which ts about 600 feet north of State | 
street, and about 3.200 feet north of the new depet of | 
the Mohawk uad Hudson Railroad Compacy at Ferry 


sireet. 
Brown University, R.E.—The Annual Commence- | 


ment at Browo University, in Providence, took place | Mobile under date of Aug. 23, saye,**Col Jobu M Owe 
on Wednesday. Thirty-one young gentlemen receiv- | one of our most amiable and estimable citizens, 


ihis native land to die. %sr. Mellen, as a poet ' 
bigh renk, and his productions will be remenber d 
‘ornaments of American liternture. In lis writtres, 
well as in his public and private relationships, he ev 
evinced the gentlemen and seholur; and his mony ‘ 
tues endeared him to a large circle of friends, 9 ho Ww! 
deeply lament his loss. 


wh 


A correspondent of the N.Y. Herald, writing from 


wes 


ed the degree of Bachetor of Arts. The degree of |this morning instantly killed in the hall of the fl 
Waster of Arts was conferred on fifteen gentlemen in |tom house, by a dirk stab from A. H. Gazzamah, oe 
course, and upon four gruduates of other iasiitgtions | ofthe clerks. 
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"Paral EFFECTS OF TIGHT Lacine.—The higher 
of English women by consumption may be 





ality ; 
wre partly to the indoor life which they lead, and 
or to the compression, preventing the expansion 
) 





of the chest, by costume. In both ways they are de- | 

yea of tree draughts of vital air, and the altered 
iat deposits tuberculous matter with a fatal, unnat- 
ral facilty. 31,909, Engli-h women died in one year 
of this incarable malady. Will not this impressive 
fect induce persons of rank and influence to set their 
country: women right in the article of dress, and lead 
them to abandon a practice which disfigures the bod- 
vy; strangles the chest, produces nervous and other 
vigorders, and has an anquestionable tendency to im- 
plant an incurable heetic malady in the frame? Girls 
have no more need of artificial bones and bandages 
than boys.—Report of the Registrar-General. 


Tue BANKRUPT Law.—A communication in the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce says, application will be 
wide to the next session of Congress for the repeal 
of he law just passed on the subject of bankruptcies, 
oy the ground of the anconsttationality of its provis- 
wus. Should the appeal fail of success, it is under- 
siood that some of the merehants intend to test the 
constitutionality of the law at'the earliest day, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

As to the constitutional ty of the law, we shonld 
jnst as soon think of asking the Supreme Court to 
decide whether the House of Representatives has the 
power to elect a Speaker, or the people a President, 
as whether Congress has the power of passing 2 Gen- 
eral Bankrupt Law. Itis expressly provided for un 
ihe Constitution ; and the Supreme Court must blot 
out one entire clause of our magna charta before 
tiey can decide against the constitutionality of the 
hberal and wholesome law of unfortonate debtors, 
the bone and sinew of the tepublic. We have no 
fear of an application to the highest judicial tribunal 
of the country, even thongh it be sustained by the 
wealthiest and most influential merchants of the great 
metropolis of our country. Am. Traveller. 


Who can bewt; The Westfield Spectator states, that 
one person in that town has raised, the present season, 
five cucumbers, the aggregate length of which was ten 
fet—and another from one hill ot corn, consisting of 
live stalks, has gathered one hundred ears ! 

The editor of the Worcester Spy has been presented 
with several of Bolmer’s Washington plums, raised by 
agentieman of that town, which measured 54 inches 
in circumference !—He also mentions having seen a 
sample of the Bell pear, raised in Milbery, which 
weighed thirty ounces ! 

The Germantown (Pa.) Telegraph says that a plam 
has been gathered from a tree on the farm of Samuel 
Culn, in that neighborhood, which measured 7} inches 
in cireamference ! 

Joseph. Lawrence, of Lee, N. H, has raised, this 
Feason, forty-two bushels of winter rye from twenty- 
eight quarts of sved sown '—Concord Freeman. 


President Fay, and Prof. Champlin have arrived at 
W erville, and entered on the duties of the offices to 
which they have been elected. 


The yellow fever appears to be on the increase in 
New Orleans, The Picayane of the 24th ult states that 
liam Saturday noon the 2Ist to Monday noon the 234, 
‘tigen deaths from the fever were reported: At the 
Charity Hospital during 24 hours ending at6 P. M. on 
the 2314, there were 12 cases of fever admitted into the 
hospital, and 5 deaths from the same disease. 


Treasury Notes.—Tho amount of Treasury notes 
Outstanding on the Ist fast, was $7,264,640. 


Look Out.—On Friday and Saturday of last week. 
quite a nugiber of bills.on the Mechanics? Bank, New 


‘taven, altered frem the denaminations of $1, $3, and $3} sold at the following prices—75c, $l, SL 17, SI 2, 
‘ 310, made thew appearance, exceedingly well execated. | $1 42, $1 62, $1 92, and F2 2. 
"here is but one way to stop this species of swindling, and 


late foreign news) that 


cautioning correspondents against 
shipment to England, and stating that the aecouns 


it is difficult to get them to; points or shares are soon worn out, and there is mach dif 

ce.” But “there are private letters in town | fieulty ia obtaining new ones, as many of the Ploughe of. 
ete ® poe . ‘ : buying Flour for. fered for saie are wmneufactured out of the State, and the 
s of farmer is ob'iged to lay by his Plough forthe want of a 


the probable shortness of the harvest are overcolored. | share, or sowe other part of the iron werk. This objert- 


One of the largest house 


this opinion.” 

Fire,—The house owned and cecupied by >. B. 
Graindle in Penobseot, Me, was burnt with all its con- 
tents, on Friday, 27th ult. No insurance. The fami- 
ly were absent at the time. 


istic of the hasbandinan from time imunemorial’ It is re- 
lated of Ischomachas, a complete husbandman, deseribed | 
by Xenophon in his enermities, that ‘all other tradesmen | 
are at great pains to conceal the chief parts of their art. 
Bat if a farmer has either sown or planted his fields with 
care and propriety, he is happy in having them inspected 
—and when asked, will conceal nothing of the manner by 
which he brought his works to such perfection.’ 


Larp. The Light-house on the Canada side of Lake 
Erie, is fed with this material ; it is said to give a clear 
light, entirely free from smoke, and costs about one third 
as mach as oil. 


Russian Diaper.—\t may not be genera'ly known 
that this nseful article of manuficture, an enormous quon- 
tity of which is annnaily intro \uced into this country, ts 
not fabricated in regalar manulacturing establishments, 
but is exclusively the work of the peasantry, many of 
them of the poorest class. It is woven by hand labor, in 
families scattered over the empire, principally in the win 
ter season, when there mast be cessation of outdoor em- 
ployment. Some families manufacture bat one or two 
pieces in a season. others 2) or 30. ‘Tho quality dows 
not materially differ. ‘They are carried to the nearest 
population town, and sold to a trader, who packs them in 
bales, and transports them to St. Petersburg or some other 
seaport, where they are again sold for exportation. — Mer- 
cantile Journal, 














SMAarviey, 
In Augusta, on Sunday Morning !ast, by Rev. Tho's 
Adams, Mr. James Flagg to Miss Mary Jane Kimball, 
both of Augusta. 

In Raymond, Me. Aug. 26, Mr George Small, aged 
80, to Miss Dorcas Bartoa, aged 55, after a couriship 
of one hour. 





DLELD, 
In Bethel, Mr. Eli Wight, one of the instructors of 
North Yarmouth Academy, 23. 
In New York, Grenville Mellen Esq. son of the late 
Chief Justice Mellen of this state, 41. 
In Raisin, Michigan, John W. Kelley, formerly of 
Sidney, 71. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Sept.5, 1541. 

[From the Daily Advertiser and Patroit. 
At market, 520 Beef Cattle, 700 Stores, 3800 Sheep, 
and 420 Swine. 
Prices— Beef Cattle—The better qualities of Beef 
Cattle were scarce, and consequently higher prices 
were obtained. We quote first quality, $475a5 50; 
third quality, $3 0004 50. 


Stores— A large number of purchasers were at market, 


old, $5413; three year old, $14a22. 


Sheep—Sales quick at a small advance; lois were 


and higher prices were obtained. We quote two year 


s connected with one of the jon we have obviated, first, by keeping a general assert. 
richest houses in England says, there is ne real ground | ment of Shares and o-her nouns with each Agent where 
for this excitement abevt grain and flourin Englaod,|the Ploughs are kept for sale. Second, by burden- 
and that the next steamer will bring a confimation of ing avd tempering the Shures and other irons in 
such a tanner as will ender them twice or thrice as do- 
‘rable as any othor hind. ‘These Ploughs are werrented 
to be of sufficient strength to perform the work for wineh 
they Were wiencded, and any lariare by faia usage will 
be promptly wade good. 


Thousands of testimonials from practical farmera, and 


Character istic of Farmers.—Varmers seldom affect agricultural comimitiees, where these Ploughs have obtain- 
a mystery of their agricultaral operations, as is the €88€) 64 premiums could be here inserted relative to superiority 
with most other occupations. A farmer is always free, | of form, material and workmanship, bat these Ploughs are 
ready, and coumunicative—and this has been a character-! tog well known to render them necessary. 


Any one unacqnaimted with them are referred to those 
who have used (vem. ‘These Ploughs-are for sale by the 
following Agents, and at the Pactory at Waterville, Me. 
T. Croeker, Paris Hill ; K. Liutcbinson, 8. Hartford, , 
1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, Buckfield ; 
John Nash, Lewiston ; tsaae Tyler, Weld; Wm. Dick- 
ey, Sirong | 3. Gould Jr. New Portland ; C. 'Thomp- 
sou JV. Hurtford ; O. Bolster, Rumford point ; Suuh 
& Steward, dnson ; C. Jowett, Athens ; W. G, Clark’ 
Sangervilie ; ©. W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb& Co. 
So'on ; |. Vickery, Parkman ; 3. A. Tedd, Ripley ; 
J. Uarvey, Palwyra ; W. K. Laney, Pittsfierd : 3. 
Chambers, Albion ; J. HW. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, 
Norridgewock ; J. Gray, Madison : Kidder & Arnold, 
E. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney 5 C; Cochran, East 
Corinth ; WH. W. Fairbunse, Fermington . 3. Morrill, 
Diafield , ©. U1. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covil, Wilton 
Faiis 5 Crosby & Uoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, B/oom- 
field ; \. lhing. Mt. Vernon ; i. Davis, Readfield ; 
J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, AMfonson 3 C, F. Kin- 
ball, Dover ; BE. G. Allen, Stetson ; Fo W. Bartlett, 
Harmony , Gould & Russ, Dexter ; A. Moore, St. 
Albans : E. Wrye, De roit , Soal & Mathews, Clinton ; 
Dingly & Whitehonse, Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Ce- 
naan ; L. Uradiey, Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, Vew 
Sharon ; F. A. Butman & Co. Dixmont ; F. Shaw, 
China ; L. Crocker, Sumver 5 3. Whitney, Plymouth ; 
Jobr. Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORKILL, Agent. 
Auguat 26, i841. 35, he 


Ee all oY Li 
WHITMAN’S 
Thrasher, Separator and New 
bLiOrse Power. 
T. undersigned continues to manufacture his Horse 
Power and Separator at his Shop in Winthrop, Ken- 
nebec Co. Maine, where those who ire in want of a first 
rate apparatus for thrashing and cleansing grain con be sup- 
plied at short notice. His experience in the making and 
operation of the Horse Power, has enabled him to make 
very essential improvements in its construction, and he 
flutters himself that he can furnish one of the best machines 
of the kied now known. 

Hie makes use of the best materials, and employs first 
rate workmen, sud thinks that be cannot fail to give satis- 
faction to those who are disposed to purchase of him. tle 
Will sell rights to his Patent Separator for any territory 
not already disposed of, with a good and sufficient title to 
the same. 

He hus also on hind a number of Cylinder Thrashers 
which he will sell separate from the other machinery. — 
Whoever wishes to buy a Thrasher—a Separator or Horse 
Power, single or all united bud better cali and examine. 


LUTHER WHITMAN. 





Winthrop, July, 2841. 28 
Winthrop, December 29, 2840. 
To whom it may concern .—YVhe andersigned, inhabi- 


tants of Winthrop, have been acquainted with Whitman's 
Separator for some months past, und many of as have had 





Swine—Lois to peddie, were sold from 3 to 34e for 


' 18 Wo revive the association for the detection of counter- | Sows and 4 to 44 for Barrows; a lot old Barrows, 35. 
letters. which existed umong the Banks in New England At retail from 4 to 54. 


® year or two since. 


_ Sweet Corn Pudding.—Toke three large ears. of 
frowk sweet corn. split the kernels lengthwise of the ear, 
“od with the back ot a knife scrape off the cob; beat two 


our grain thrashed and cleansed by it. It has been in op- 
eration in this town and elsewhere, during the present 
| thrashing season. and we do not hesitate to say, that it 





ring Co’s Cast Irom Ploughs. 


| works with more ease—thrashes and cleanses the grain 


The Waterville iron Wanufactu- | better, with more dispatch and lese waste, and in its form 


and constructic¢n appears more durable and less liable to 
| get out of repair than any machine within our knowledge 


43 5 add three pints of milk, and a spoonfal ef sugar ; j | AVING improved oor faciltivs for making our CAST In short, we consider it a more valuable machine than any 


ix this with the corn—sal! to veor taste—bake two or 


thie @ hours, ‘Le be eaten bot, with butver~and. a rare 
Gish it Is, too, 


B B. French, Esq. of Washington city, acknowlenges 
the reevip: of $458 83, from members. of Congress, for 
the ben tit of Mrs. Cookman, wife of the Rev. G. Cook- 
wan, Who perished in the President. 


_ There is a furnace in operation in West: Newfield 
Nm this State, casting rail rend ion for the Concord and 
Lowell track, It is taken from the ore, whieh is abun- 
Canton the spot, and some days they. run ouvfour tons. 


FLOUR. The New York Corresvondene of the 


ufactured in a superior style, and fron: the best materiale 
at reduced prices, ‘These Ploughs have been long and 
extensively ased in Maine, Vermont aod new Hampshire, 
and are universally acknowledged to be the strongest and 
most durable Ploughs in use. Every part of the wood 
works being the best of western White Oak. 

We have no inducement to use any bat the hest of tim- 
ber, as our contract with the person who supplies is, to 
pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the jodges as 
to quality. Weare thus particalar in calling atteation to 
the timber of our ploughs, from: the tact that there are 
many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of red oak. We 











Daily Mail, under-date of Friday last says— 
“The Floue dealers are musily so elated (by the 


are awave that there is an objection sometimes made a- 
gainst baying Cast Iron Ploughs, from the fuct that the 


IRON PLGUGHS we are enabled to offer them man- | °® 1 ase, for thrashing and cleansing grain, im this port 


of the country, aud cheertally recommend it to the public 
as well entitled to confidence 
LLOYD THOMAS, 
JONA WHITING, 
S.J PHILBROOR. 
MOSFPS H. METCALF, 
HEBRON LUCP, 
ZIPHION HOWARD, 


Notice. 
AN persons having accounts with the subscriber, 
are requested te call and settle the same with him oa 


or: before the first days of September. 
134 JOHN O. WING. 


JOHN O. WING, 

NOAH COURRIER, 
JOS. A. METCALP, 
CEPHAS ‘THOMAS, 
DAN’L M'cDUPFIE, 
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MAINE FARMER, 








POETRY. 


THE FARMERS’ ODE. 
Let Commerce spread her flowing sails, 
Aud Trade ber gainful path pursue ; 
Without the Farmer what avails, 
Or what without him can they do ? 


L.- learned Divines and Lawyers boast, 
iL.et Physic follow in their train, 

‘Tue Parmer’s skill is valued most, 
In making golden sheaves of grain, 


7 


Let Statesmen rack their brains with care, 
Some mighty project to fulfill ; 

Tae farmer's wiser projects are 

fits flucks to feed, his grounds to till. 


I]i= orisons at early dawn, 
To the Almighty Pow’r he makes, 
Then treads the dew bespangled lawn, 
Or pleasure in light labor takes. 
lic hears the robin’s early song, 
And ruder notes of cheerfu) swains, 
Wile beedful of his crops, along — + 
He travels o’er his own domains. 


A stranger he to fretful care, 

No busy schemes perplex his tife, 
Cont-nted with his homely fare, 
Ilis cluldren and a prudent wife. 


Hic labors to improve his soil, 

While Ceres shows him her regard, 
And blesses all his careful toil, 

In fruitful crops for his reward. 


No prodigal nor careless waste 
On his domain is ever found ; 
With open hand be vet will haste 
To help the poor till they abound. 


And now his earthly labor’s past, 
And old in virtue he has grown, 
To crown his weil spent life at last, 
‘vind heaven shall claim him for his own. 
Am. Farmer. 


| like purpose of soul imparted to him weight of charac-/of its watery part by exhalation or evapora 
| ter to rise above an evenescent time serving submissi 


rr 
tion, thi® 
on | being dissolved in the atinosphere whe 


: : a Aer D it Comes | 
to the opinions and authority of sin and wickedness. | contact with it.—This takes place pri ¢ into 


| Even the reproved themselves telt owned and henor 
him for it. 


dared not but to approve the principles that govern 


| him,evew when be attered the bitter sareasms upon 


‘their wicked conduct. Perhaps there is no one thi 


| in the eharacter of our Saviour that excited the pleas- | 
ure and drew after him the admiration of of the world, 
This charm alone 


jas did his acts af doing good, 


They feared and trembled before iim, and 


rine 
ed /the influence of light and heat. Hot eed dye 


reatly facilitates this operation, as Hales _ 
by 8 Be maps on the sunflower, iene nt 
which was found in such weather to transpire thirty 
"8 | ounces daily, veing one half more than its sat 
quantity. The watery part of the sap, having or 
ined its office of dissolving the sdlid matter — 


ed 


| seems to have captivated and won the hearts of all those for the nutrition of the plant, thus renderiby jt 4) ;;, 


; that saw and heard him. 
jacter that stamped his high 


origin, and held 
_awe his bitter enemies. 


| : 
beloved son, in whom | am well pleased,” and to 


It was this that drew down 
from high heaven that glorious voice,—* This is my 


It was this divinity of char- |e absorbed by the spongioles, is discharged as of ,,. 


in | further use.”—Reid’s Botany. 


ye — 
THE FARMER'S SON. 
Id; The time is not far distant in our humbie Opinion, 


his moral werth, in quakings, gloom and sorrow, at his} when the farmer's son will be among the wel! ody. 


death ! 


Hence would weexcel in the art of pleasing, we | broad. 


cated ot his Aer Already has the spirit gone 3. 
The feelings of all are beginning to be ep. 


| should take Jesus for our pattern and guide, and | listed deeply ia this cause. No longer is this pro. 
F see deh ag to perfect ourselves in every christian virtue. | fession viewed by ali, as fit only for the poor and 


| So mote it be. ’ 

| Bath Sept. 1841. 

a 
BOTANY. 


We do not study this beautiful science sufficient! 


here to add to the pleasure of our existence. 


them with the kindest affection. They have the 
nourishes them as the blood does our bodies. 


cessors, fur our use, Perhaps the most interestin 


brity of the atmosphere at every breath. Ingenliou 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 





Original. 
ART OF PLEASING. 

Ma. Eprrorn :—Men sometimes are to be m@gwith 
inthe lower walks ofsociety, possessing talents of the 
first order, but who for the want ofa few accomplish- 
ments inthe art ef pleasing, are left to pine in penury 
aud want. Like the rose that blossoms in the desert, 
they are unknown to the world,—hardly can they be 
said to be a blessing to themselves orto their fellow 
men. On the other hand we often see men of Little 
minds elevated to the very apex of fame, all because 
they possess this art, either by nature or aequirement, 
.o perfection. Weare nosticklers for mere outward 
sceomplishments, but we would have worth made so 
Har actractive, as to shine forth in its own proper light, 
wid hence do service to the world. Gold should be 
se fur refined apd cleared of dross as to be known 
ind valued. Dr. Goldsmith tells us he made himself 
wetcome to the peasantry during his tour in Europe, 
simply by bis skill upon the German flute, Near 
nighttall as he approached sume farm cottage he would 
strike up some lively air; and this alone would gener- 
ally procure fur him a night's fare, and frequently, 
bread for the next day. This may appear trifling to 
sane, but it pleased and won for the Doctor, hearts and 
food. Like cases without number, showing a like res- 
vit might be multiplied. Men, if they would succeed 
in the world, must, in some sort please the world, must 
xo fur conformto the manners and customs of those 
with whom they associate as to win their hearts and be 

iu their good graces. 
The art of pleasing may be regarded as one of the 
lighter aequirements of the mind,and is perhaps more 


ple of sustaining life. 
animal kad poisoned. 


Some piant the rose to see its flowers, 
The twining woodbine too, to grace their bowers ; - 
The branching trees they grow to shade their way, 
And the green grass they cut to make their hay ; 
Uses enough to them—nor do they know 
What more kind nature means her plants to do, 
While others watch with keen and curious eye 
The enlighvoing march of chemistry, 

And find the plants in noxious airs to thrive, 
|-Airs in which no animal can live : 


Oxygen, the breath of life, from every pore ; 
What man consumes of the pure vital gas, 
This scheme divine, that God alone could plan, 
Was left to man’s philosophy to scan. 

Thus, here we learn, where’er we turn our eves, 
We find our God below as well as in the skies. 


through the radicles and leaves, to the perfection of 
the sap, and the formation of its products. We give 
the following extract, as it has reference to an hypo- 
thesis of a French philosopher, which hasy been ap- 
plied to the explanation of animal as well as of vege- 
table physiology. 

“The cause of the ascent of sap is not well ascer- 
tained. Some have ascribed it to be the influence of 
heat, others to capillary attraction. It seems to de- 








~uporficial than solid, yet necessary like the blossoms 
that preceed the more useful fruit. In part, it may be 
congidered the gift of nature, but much, very much 
tty be acquired by observation and study. 

There isone view of this subject which wo do not 
remember of seeing taken by any one, and yet we re- 
gard it asa striking illustration of all that should be 
itlaened to in the art. We allude to the life of our 
Saviour as a perfect example inthe art. As a man, to 
vay nothing of his super-human descent, be appears 
trom the Evangelical history of him,to have been en- 
dowed in the highest degree with every grace and vir- 
iue. Indeed a perfect pattern, worthy the minutest 
imitation. There may seem to be one trait in the Sa- 
Vigur’s character at variance with the habit of pleas- 
ing; found in the faithfulness with which he reproved 


pend upon some principle not eonnected with the vi- 
tal properties of plants ; it has been found that if a 
root full of moisture be surrounded with very dry earth 
the fluid will pass foom the root into the latter; and 
the known effects of heat would seem to correborate 
this opinion. It has been aacribed to a vital irritabil- 
ity in tce vessels, tu the influence of electricity, and 
by M. Dutrochet to Endosmose. This celebrated phy- 
siolugist fuund that muciliaginous fluids have the pro- 
perty of overcoming the power of gravity, and ascen- 
ding in small tubes with a force capable even of o- 
vercowing the pressure of the atmosphere, when in 
contact with membrane or other organized tissue clo- 
sing the bottom of the tube; the fluid gradually 
works its way through the membrane or other tissus, 


nervous filaments, and their circulating fluid, that |ion. 


While from their leaves they shed in plenteons store, | «nd havea final settlement with every one. 


the enemies of truth and goodness. Far frem it; It 
was an elevated rectitude of purpose that called forth 
Uns faithful dealing from his devoted sou! of love and 
mercy ; and which clothed him with moral courage 
te perform the irksome duty. And this high, God- 


and ascends to a great height in the tube. To this 
phenomenon he gave the name of Endosmose, and 


applied it to the explanation of the ascent of the sap 
of vegetables. 





The gap, when it arrives at the leaves, is deprived | 





ignorant, but is ig claim the rank to whic: 
it is so justly entitled. len of learning and talent. 
have turned their attention to its investigation, wit). 
out the least compunction of conscience of having 
y. acted below their dignity. They have learned tha: 


The plants are full of life like ourselves, and sent the oceupation of the farmer humble as it may have 
When 
every secret virtue shall be known in the great family 
of herbs, there will doubtless be found among them 
assuagers of every grief that flesh is heir to. The 
| plants have so many points cannot help contimplating | passing away, and ere long popular sentiments wil! 


been considered, can call into action most of the 
powers of mind, and whatever may be the amount 
of his knowledge, if useful, it can be brought to bea, 
either directly or indirectly ; hence, the erroneous 
Opinion that farmers need not be educated, is fas: 


iz consign it to its legitimate abode, the shades of obliv- 
No occupation is better caleulated to cal! fort 


They {the learning of a man of science than that of th 
are reproduced and keep up undying myriads of suc- | farmer, and none in which he can engage with more 


g honor or to which more honor should be attached 


feature connected with the support of the piant ts to We believe that in time, instead of leaving the po: 
be found in the beautiful arrangement of nautre, that {%"4 ignorant to fill the profession of farming, w: 
feeds the plant upon air deliteriovs to animal life, shall see young men turning from institutions of leur. 
while the same plant kindly gives out oxygen gas, 
which unites with the nitrogen that we respire, thus 
keeping up the equilibrium, and preserving the salu- 


ning, to the plough-bandle, fired with a laudables pir 
it to gain honor and amass wealth from their ov. 
cupation. When such a state of things shall tok: 
ee agriculture will be added as another to th 


Z\ learned professions. Hills that are now barren anc 


says a spring of mint corked up with a small portion | neglected wastes will be brought into active and pro. 
foul air, if placed in the light, renders it again capa- | fitable cultivation, waving with beautiful harvesis— 
The plant purifies what the|'Then gladdening smiles of plenty will eheer our: o 


mestic circles, and bloated purses fill our pockets 
Illinois Farmer. 





Yo Delinquent Subscribers. 

It is necessary thatthose who are in arrears for thi 
Maine Farmer to the close of the eighth volume, shou! 
settle the amount due from them as soon as possibi 
It will be recollected that the former proprietors, Messr 
Seavy and Robbins, have disposed of their interest | 
the establishment, and as one of thetn ig about to lear: 
the State, and the other has gone into other busines. 
they feel exceedingly anxious to close their _— 
Sany ©) 
the demands have been of long standing, and could hav 
been settled before, had attention been paid to %t. Th ‘ 
cannot be delayed much longer, and we trust tua! 
word to the wise is suflicient. Money muy be sev 
by the Postmasters to Mr. Noyes, free of expense 60° 
his receipt shall be a discharge accordingly. 

We shall inclose in the paper ina short time, a b!! to 


The subject of the nutrition of vegetables is full of | @2¢h subscriber, that he may know how mach be 
most curious and interesting research, from the ab-|imdebted to the close of volume VIII. 
sorption of the food from the earth and atmosphere, 





The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful rts, 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATUKDATY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 
E. HOLMES, Eprror. 
Price $2,00 a year. $2,50 will be charged if ms 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deductiow of * 
cents will be made to those who puy CASH in advonce— 
anda proportionable deduction to those who pay belore 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pe) 
ment is considered due. 
Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agentin any town in the State, will be re 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 
No paper will be discontinuea until all arrearages © 
paid, except at the option of the publisher ;— and wher 
payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more tha. 
have been received, should be paid for. ’ 
O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange 8t., Portland, © 
publishing Agent for that city ; 
tcf Any person who will obtain six responsible gh 
scribers,and act as Agent,shallrecieve a copy for his se 
vices. 
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Horacrk Warens, Augusta ; 
C. M. Lapp, Halloweil ; 
4. & J. True, Bangor. 
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